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In the year 1298 the citizens of a town in Italy decided to rebuild 
their cathedral. The town was Florence, and the noble pile which 
we know as Santa Maria del Fiore—St. Mary of the Flowers—arose 
through a decree issued by the governing body of the city, correspond- 
ing to our ; 
municipal 
councils, 
that briefly 
ranlikethis: 

‘Since 
the highest 
mark of 
prudence in 
a people of 
noble origin 
is to pro- 
ceed in the 
manage- 
ment of 
their affairs 
so that their 
magnanim- 
ity and wis- 
dom may be 
evinced in STUDIO OF WILL H. LOW 
their out- Lawrence Park, Bronxville 
ward acts, 
we order Arnolfo, head master of our commune, to make a design for 
the restoration of our cathedral in a style of magnificence which neither 
the industry or power of man can surpass, that it may harmonize with 
the opinion of many wise persons in this city and state, who think 
that this commune should not engage in any enterprise unless its 
intention be to make the result correspond with that noblest sort of 
heart which is composed by the united will of many citizens.’ 

Brave words! Words indicative of noble resolve and civic pride! 





* Substance of a lecture delivered by the author in Chicago, with illustrations of 
his work covering a wide period. 
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FLORENCE 
Sketch for Lunette in New York Residence 
By Will H. Low 


Yet they were uttered by a band of men devoted to mercantile pur- 
suits, shrewd men of business, who had made their town a center of 
trade. With the history of that town we are all familiar; a flower 
town indeed, where the arts which adorn and enrich life blossom like 
the rose ; but through all its golden history we find commerce walk- 
ing hand in hand with art, and not content with material supremacy, 
seeking an outward and visible sign of its higher aspirations to intel- 
lectual superiority. History repeats itself, and it was only the other 
day—in 1893, to be precise—that we saw one of our great cities, 
also a citadel of trade, hang out the banner of beauty upon its ram- 
parts, and throw open its gates to the world at the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 

As an artist, I take it to be significant of our future that this great 
exposition should have been a triumph of art. Its initial conception 
foreshadowed no such conclusion. It was evident from the first that 
these United States, having determined to invite all other countries 
to a great world’s fair, would make a showing of material achievements 
in the so-called useful arts unparalleled in the world’s history. Such 
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was the event, and on every side the student of economic conditions 
found what he came to seek. Above all, however, the one great and 
lasting impression which we carried with us from Chicago in 1893 was 
the impression of beauty. The White City remains in our memory 
as a joy forever; and whatever interest took us to this, that, or the 
other building, it was the buildings as a whole—the casket which 
contained the jewel—which primarily engaged and held our attention. 

The nation had arrived at that period of its evolution when its 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE 
By Will H. Low 


farms and its factories, its thousands of miles of railways and its far- 
reaching commerce, no longer sufficed. Its schools and its colleges 
had given birth to a new generation, who demanded more than the 
shelter and the daily bread which was the reward of their fathers’ toil. 
In this we repeat the history of the world, and it is an inspiring 
thought to the artist that what may be called man’s second impulse, 
after the first instinct of self-preservation, is toward and for pictorial 
art. 

The cave-dweller had hardly brought down the beasts he hunted 
before he made pictures of them. The writings of Egypt, Greece, 
and Europe in the Middle Ages were for the cultured few; the pic- 
tures, the “‘bible of the poor,’’ were for the many, and in this latter 
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day the wide popularity of our pictorial press emphasizes the same 
thing. True, it is a far-call from the image of the behemoth scratched 
on the walls of a cave by primitive man to the mural paintings by 
Puvis de Chavannes in the public library at Boston, but they both 
point to the same instinct—to adorn our surroundings, to reproduce 
that which our eyes have seen, and in its final expression to stimulate 
our imagination and our aspirations. 

It is claiming much for the art of the painter to claim precedence 
over all other forms expressing man’s spiritual aspirations. To the 
minds of some of my readers literature holds that high place; to 
others music will assert its rights. Literature in fact, if we accept its 
oral tradition, as in the time of Homer, is at least a sister to pictorial 
art, and song is but a step beyond. But literature, as we know it 
to-day, is dependent on the capacity to read, and music is a reflective 
and not acreative art. Hence the arts of painting and sculpture best 
represent the aspiring quality which lifts man above the beasts of the 
field and exalts him. 

It is of course im- 
possible in an article 
like this to follow 
the evolutions of 
painting step by step, 
nor is it necessary 
here to do more than 
to acknowledge sor- 
rowfully that from 
the point of view of 
the artist, be he ever 
so little thoughtful, 
it is evident that his 
profession has fallen 
from the high estate 
to which it could 
once lay claim, and 
that among the avo- 
cations of man there 
are many which are 
considered more im- 
portant to modern 
social conditions 
than his. To recon- 
quer this lost pres- 
tige, to become an 


integral part of his 
THE DANCE—APOLLO AND THE MUSES country’s life, to 


Study for Lunette in Waldorf-Astoria ‘ 
By Will H. Low make visual its 
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glories, to elevate 
its spirit, is not only 
a noble ambition, 
but one which is 
quite possible under 
the conditions at 
present obtaining. 

For the signs of 
these early days of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury are not to be 
mistaken. The cur- 
rent of art, which 
has been diverted 
into many channels, 
and proportionately 
weakened, since the 
time of the deca- 
dent painters of the 
seventeenth century 


gathers volume. 
THE MUSE OF WAR 


Repeating hi 
° .. cat 8 istory, Study for Lunette in Waldorf-Astoria 
it takes its course By will H. Low 


through the coun- 
tries where great enterprises which whet and sharpen the intellect of 


man prevail, and that this country is to be the scene of a splendid 
renaissance of art is hardly to be doubted. 

Architecture, ‘‘mother of arts,’’ has already felt its impulse, and 
more than a generation has passed since Richard Morris Hunt, our 
first trained architect, returned from his studies in Paris to supplant 
the builder who, with a few text-books to copy from, had sufficed 
for our wants up to that time. Hunt’s pupils, and others who like 
Richardson had sought knowledge in the Old World, continued this 
picneer work; schools of architecture were formed, and when the 
necessity arose of carrying out a great comprehensive scheme of archi- 
tecture for the Columbian Exposition, our men were capable and 
ready. Painting and sculpture up to that time, however, had experi- 
enced no such general impulse. 

A building of some kind, for shelter at least, is a primal necessity, 
and beauty of proportion and a certain degree of architectural adorn- 
ment had been insensibly engrafted upon this useful shelter. The 
step from a carved molding due to an ordinary workman, to sculptured 
figures, the work of an artist, was more difficult, but under the foster- 
ing care of the architect it had been made in rare cases. Thanks to 
Richardson, La Farge had decorated Trinity Church in Boston as 
early as 1876, while William M. Hunt’s decorations in the assembly 
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chamber of the New York state capitol, now unfortunately destroyed, 
came two years after. These were isolated cases, however, and paint- 
ing as such remained a matter of luxury. The time was not yet ripe. 





RUSSIA—THE BELLS 
Panel for Waldorf-Astoria—H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect 
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Our older men 
and the younger 
painters, who about 
1877 returned from 
study abroad, were 
mostly painting 
easel-pictures, 
selecting such sub- 
jects as appealed to 
them or that they 
considered likely to 
appeal to some in- 
dividual taste. This 
is not in itself a 
high purpose, and 
if you consider the 
subject a moment, 
I think you will see 
why the detached 
easel-picture can 
seldom reach the 
heights which are 
attained by mural 
decoration. 

The mural deco- 
ration is made for 
and conforms to the 
place and to the 
light where it is 
best seen; it helps 
and is helped by 
the lines of its 
architectural — sur- 
rounding; it is to 
last presumably as 
long as the building 
where it is placed, 
and its subject 
therefore cannot be 


trivial or ephemeral. It is on a scale fitted to its surroundings, and 
generally far enough removed from the eye to preclude petty details 
obtruding themselves to the detriment of the larger, nobler aspect of 
the whole. These are but few of the qualities inherent in a successful 
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mural decoration, and they may be and are violated at will in the 
detached picture born of a passing fancy on the part of the artist, or 
suggested by a prevailing level of taste on the part of the purchasing, 
determining public. 
This to many 
who love and treas- 
ure pictures which 
they may possess, 
and above all to 
many of my con- 
fréres may seem an 
iconoclastic decla- 
ration, but I make 
it in all seriousness, 
not forgetting the 
many splendid pic- 
tures which, painted 
in one light and 
seen in another, 
taken as are some 
of the Rembrandts 
which grace our 
galleries from dimly 
lit rooms in Holland 
to be subjected to 
electric light.’ still 
retain power to 
charm and to ele- 
vate. The growth 
of the easel-picture, 
however, is one 
comparatively mod- 
| ern, and with the 
conditions which it 

is not optimistic to 

believe will soon 

| prevail, the ancient 
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pictures for special yaty sue -cELLO 

places provided by Panel for Waldorf-Astoria—H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect 

the architect may By Will H. Low 

soon direct painting 

to its original uses, and restore to it something of its pristine glory. 
For mural painting is simply this—a picture painted for a special 

place; and if it be the painting of an exhumed wineshop in Pompeii 

or Michael Angelo’s ceiling in the Sistine Chapel, its object is one 
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THE DANCE—APOLLO AND THE MUSES 
Panel for Waldorf-Astoria—H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect 
By Will H. Low 


and the same. Hence, it is by no means necessary that the mural 
painter should be given vast spaces to cover. The most modest of 
our homes may be decorated as were the houses of Pompeii, the 
simplest village church can engage anew the painter as the primitive 
masters of Italy were engaged, no town need be too small to have 
its town hall or its school-house become an object-lesson in beauty, 
carrying in its turn some lesson in civic virtue. 

Do you wish a portrait, for instance? Why should you not take 
a panel above the mantel, and there above your hearthstone set in the 
portrait you desire. Consult the artist; ask him to suit his work to 
the place in color, in light, and in composition, and of your local 
portrait-painter you will have made a mural painter. Take the wall 
spaces above your doors or a long panel between windows where no 
picture will hang, and cause it to be filled with a decorative composi- 
tion (by which term I would by no means exclude landscape), and you 
will produce the charming scheme of decoration which characterized 
the time of Louis XV. More than this, objects of common household 
use can be enriched and make the eye glad by the painter's art, as 
were the buffets and cabinets and even the cradles of old Italy. 

The wish to emphasize the fact that in our common desire to 
possess pictures we can make them things of daily use as well as 
beauty by their incorporation with our houses, making our homes 
more beautiful and more individual, has led me astray from the brief 
historical review of our deccrative achievements which took root for 
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the first time at the Columbian Exposition. When these beautiful 
buildings were designed, and the architectural and engineering problems 
they presented were solved, the question of their embellishment pre- 
sented itself. Our sculptors, who until then had found their chief 
employment in portrait statues, were found to have kept pure through 
their comparatively prosaic production their poetry of conception. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here the happy commingling of 
beauty and use which the sculptors of the exposition presented. We 
were made to respect our country more through its noble representa- 
tion by Daniel French, we were made more hopeful of its future by 
Frederick Macmonnies’ joyous fountain. When it came to the turn 
of the painters, the men who had served longer than Jacob served for 
Rachel, a hard apprenticeship of designing illustrations, of teaching 
in schools of art, and of painting pot-boiling pictures were likewise 
found to have kept alive the flame of desire for nobler occupation. 

Great wall spaces were provided for them, and making up in 
enthusiasm what they may have lacked in practical experience, they 
set to work. The summer of 1892 will remain memorable in the 
annals of our national art. In attempting to bring my subject nearer 
to my readers, I may be permitted to be somewhat personal. I can 
better describe the occurrences of that memorable year by simply 
telling you what I saw and heard of it. 

In the winter and spring preceding this time it was rumored among 
the artists of New York that the time so long desired by a small 
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Panel for Waldorf-Astoria—H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect 
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nucleus of painters interested in decoration was near at hand. The 
first step was the selection of a competent director of decoration, 
resulting in the happy choice of Francis D. Millet. About this same 
time the reward of many years’ waiting came to me in the shape of a 
commission for a decorative ceiling in the then projected Waldorf 
Hotel. 

Hence, when in common with eight or ten others I was asked by 
Mr. Millet to undertake one of the domes in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, I found myself to my still unceasing regret compelled to refuse. 

The dimensions of the Waldorf ceiling are so great that at that 
time no studio could be found large enough to do it in on this side of 
the water, and I was forced to carry my work to Paris. It was from 
a distance then that I heard of the earnest band of workers at Chicago. 
The artists intrusted with the work assembled here early in the sum- 
mer of 1892. Their designs for the most part were to be executed 
directly on the wall surfaces of the building, and were to share their 
fate of existing only for the time of the exposition. The temporary 
character of the decoration, however, entailed no lack of care in their 
execution. Each artist, as in honor bound, approached his task as 
though his work were for all time. Renewing the traditions of the 
great artists of the past, they made common cause with the one object 
in view of glorifying their country by their individual effort. 

In the midst of the still unfinished buildings and the chaos of the 
partially completed park in which they stood, they worked with cour- 
age through the day, meeting together at night in one of the mush- 
room buildings which had grown around the exposition. The nights 
were thus made helpful in “the effusion of comrades bound together 
by a common devotion to art. In far-off Paris 1 heard of this, and 
felt, surrounded as I was by all that is beautiful in that great capital 
of art, that in my own country, in her inland metropolis, there was a 
new growth, a new hope, significant of a future which from this modest 
beginning might surpass all that the world has seen. 

In fact, to this fellowship of work through the day to the evenings 
spent in consultation may be traced the very considerable growth of 
decorative art which in a few short years has accomplished so much— 
much more than I can hope to describe here. Suffice it to say that 
one of the most hopeful features of it all is the general character of 
its manifestation. The desire to enrich and to decorate buildings is 
not confined to any one section of the country nor to any one class of 
building. Bowdoin College in far-off Maine, through the gener- 
osity of a well-wisher, has four great mural paintings decorating its 
art gallery; the Boston Public Library has paintings by Abbey, 
Sargent, and Puvis de Chavannes; a bank in busy Pittsburg has two 
large lunettes by Blashfield and Millet; the criminal and appellate 
courts and different banks and hotels in Chicago, New York, and 
Boston have enlisted the services of our painters; private residences 
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too numerous to mention of various pretensions have added to the 
artistic store; and greatest of all, the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington has become a treasure-house of the mural painters’ art. 

This is the growth of ten years, and counts but asa beginning. In 
this growth and in its partial realization it has been my privilege to 
participate in some degree, and I| believe that I may convey to youa 
fuller comprehension of the work of a mural painter in theory and in 
practice by selecting an executed work of my own, and describiny its 
growth from an incipient thought to a completed work, spreading 
more than a thousand square feet of pictured surface upon the walls 
of the great ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

The first consideration which presents itself to a mural painter is 
that of the character of the room which he is asked to decorate. In 
this case the room, while known as the ball-room, was equally 
intended to be used for entertainments in which music was to be the 
chief feature. Hence, the general theme of music was suggested. 
Theatrical entertainments being also given there, the drama demanded 
recognition. Lastly, as the room was in a hotel in a peculiarly cos- 
mopolitan city, likely to open its doors to guests from all nations, 
some direct allusion to those presumptive guests seemed in place. 

The spaces alloted to me were twenty in number. Fourteen of 
these were oval spaces in the cove of the room, and six were semi- 
circular panels, two of which were at one end of the room and four at 
the other. The oval spaces were seven feet in height by five in 
width, and the nearest point to the spectator was twenty-eight feet 
from the floor. This distance necessitated the use of figures consider- 
ably over life size. 

In the fourteen ovals, therefore, I placed as many figures of 
women, each typical of a country, with a typical musical instrument 
of that country. As the subdivisions of the world are more than four- 
teen in number, it was necessary to make a choice, and I own I was 
largely governed in'this by the possible future patrons of the hotel. 
Another difficulty presented itself in the choice of musical instru- 
ments. Our own country, for instance, can hardly be said to have a 
national musical instrument, unless it be the banjo, and that in some 
way would have seemed to necessitate the portrayal of a colored 
woman. This difficulty I overcame by making America typical of 
vocal music. Russia again presented the same lack of a recognizable 
typical instrument of music. Disdaining the wicked suggestion of a 
friend that Russia could play on a samovar, I depicted her with a 
string of sleigh-bells. 

The lunettes, as the semicircular panels are called, which were 
twelve feet long, afforded me opportunity for compositions with a 
number of figures. Between the two principal lunettes I distributed 
those patron saints of the arts, the Muses. In one, Terpsichore dances 
in the center to the music of a lyre played by Apollo. In the other, 
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Melpomene declaims, while Homer, resting on 
his lyre, listens. The others of the nine sisters 
are grouped about in guise of audience. I 
sought by the introduction of Apollo in the 
one panel to suggest the mythological side of 
art; and by Homer in the other, its more 
human interests. 

The other four lunettes were respectively 
the music of the sea, mermaidens blowing 
through trumpet-shaped shells to the accom- 
paniment of the waves; the music of the woods, 
Echo vainly leading on two wondering mortals; 
the music of peace, which was pastoral in 
character; and the music of war. All these 
might be thought to run the gamut of the 
emotions inspired by music. 

Such was my conception of the task before 
me. Now a word as to the means of execution. 

As in all enterprises of like kind here in 
this country, there was need of haste. The 
accumulation of interest on an investment in 
a building of this magnitude before it can be 
operated and earning money is a serious mat- 
ter. Onthe first day of May, therefore, the 
artists engaged for the decoration were told 
that their work must be in place on November 
Ist. My portion of this work amounted to 
one thousand and ninety feet of canvas to 
cover. The three other artists, Messrs. Blash- 
field, Simons, and Turner, had less space to 
cover, though Mr. Blashfield’s ceiling for the 
same room in which my panels are placed 
presented great mechanical difficulties. It 
may be imagined, however, that all four of 
these men led a strenuous life throughout a 
busy summer. In my own case, a calcula- 
tion made since it is all over shows that I was 
forced to complete one of my panels every 
eleventh day. 

Of course I was obliged to seek assistance, 
and in this I was fortunate in finding two of my 
friends, both men of very different tempera- 
ment from my own, chosen for that peculiarity 
in order to counteract by friendly opposition 
excesses in conception or treatment into which 
my own adventurous spirit might lead me. 
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For not the least danger which work executed in such haste is liable 
to lead one to, is the desire to achieve too much in the time allotted. 
Here my two assistants in kindly spirit often pointed out the me- 
chanical impossibility of carrying out in the given period all that my 





HOMAGE TO WOMAN 
Ceiling in Waldorf-Astoria—H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect 
By Will H. Low 


too great enthusiasm might have led me to attempt, and this limita- 
tion proved to be of value. My debt to these men is therefore all 
the greater, for to them fell the task of executing work which in 
character—design, color, everything—should be essentially my own. 

To this end I painted small, carefully finished studies of each of 
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my compositions; these were then photographed to make lantern 
slides. As these studies are in the same proportion as the larger 
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AURORA 
In Metropolitan Museum, New York 
By Will H. Low 


spaces to be filled, these lantern slides, by means of the stereopticon, 
were thrown on the large canvas. This we did evenings and in the 
dark. We would go over the outlines on the large canvas with pen- 
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cils, thus securing a perfectly drawn enlargement of the small study. 
Then the small study would be copied by my assistants in color upon 
these outlines, and each of my larger canvases would be thus prepared 
for my final retouching. 

In this way a surprising amount of work may be accomplished, 
and as it is simply an enlarged copy of the small study, the artist who 
is responsible for the final result finds his work half done. My studio, 
which is in the country, a short distance from New York, was built 
expressly for decorative work, and one of its conveniences is a large 
opening in the floor about eighteen inches wide, running about thirty 
feet, the full length of the studio. Above this I hang my canvas on 
pulleys, which enables me to drop it through the floor in order to 
work on the upper portion of the picture, and allows me to dispense 
with ladders and scaffolding. 

You may have noticed that I speak of doing all my work on canvas. 
The modern decorative painter differs from the earlier members of this 
craft who worked in fresco. Fresco, from the Latin word meaning 
fresh, was literally painting on newly laid plaster. The pigment used 
was a form of water-color, and the painter had each day the ground 
of the portion of the picture which he wished to paint freshly laid, 
the next day proceeding in like manner until the picture was finished. 
To-day we think that for our climate and for the houses which we 
build, it is safer to paint on canvas with oil-color. When the painting 
is finished, the space which it is to cover on the wall is smeared with 
white lead, of the consistency of paste. The back of the canvas is 
covered with the same material, and it is then pressed on the wall. 
The white lead drying causes perfect adhesion, and the canvas becomes 
an integral portion of the wall. 

I have described at some length the choice of subjects. Even 
more important from the painter’s point of view are the questions of 
the arrangement of figures to harmonize with the surrounding archi- 
tectural lines, of the color to harmonize with the general coloration 
of the room, and the scale of the figures, so that they may not appear 
too large or too small for the place they occupy. The qualities which 
insure this harmony are those which determine the rank of the deco- 
rator. No hard-and-fast rule can be made, and no amount of study 
will replace the intuitive faculty in this regard. The artist must work 
with a mental vision of the completed work before him, and must be 
able in his studio to judge of the future effect of his work when seen 
in place. 

The greatest decorator of modern times, Puvis de Chavannes, 
once told me that it was his habit to sit in the building where his 
decoration was to be, in front of the space which it was to fill, until, 
as he expressed it, he ‘‘saw’’ it on the wall. ‘‘Then,’’ said he, ‘‘I 
can return to my studio, and it is surprising how little the completed 
picture differs from the mental vision which I first saw in place.”’ 
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This is undoubtedly the 
Foal only way to secure the best 
j results, and it is evident 
. that it demands that the 
decorator should be a man 
of concentrated imaginative 
force. He who is only sure 
of what he does after it is 
visible to others had bet- 
ter leave decoration alone. 
This is especially true in 
this country, where our pro- 
verbial haste will not wait 
for the completion of a 
building before commen- 
cing to decorate it. Most 
of the mural painter's work 
must, therefore, be con- 
ceived with no other aid 
than that of the architect's 
drawings. From the puz- 
zling lines of such a design 
his mental vision must, so 
to speak, construct the 
STUDY FOR FIGURE OF FAME room: from the explana- 
World’s Columbian Exposition Diploma of Awards tion of an electrician he 
By Will H. Low 
must judge how his future 
work will be lighted at 
night; he must be able to weigh carefully the effect of moldings and 
wall hangings, which only exist on paper. But if he can do all these 
things, and can in addition infuse thought and inspiration into his 
work, the building which contains it is fortunate indeed. 

To all those who enter there the color smiles from the wall, the 
theme develops where empty wall space would otherwise exist, and 
according to the power of the artist to give or that of the spectator 
to receive, the tranquil vision may convey the sense of beauty, 
strength, or wisdom. Darwin, in his old age, deplored the fact that 
too close concentration in scientific research had destroyed in him the 
power of imagination. He gravely asserts in his autobiography that 
if he had his life to live over, he would give an hour every day to 
reading poetry or imaginative fiction. <A true scientist’s remedy! 

But we as a people are much in the same straits. In our worka- 
day world, in the battle of material interests we are in danger of 
becoming mere human machines. To turn from grave concerns of 
every-day life to nurse deliberately our imaginative faculty is impos- 
sible. But to surround ourselves with paintings which stimulate 
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thought, to read history, or prophecy on a wall, almost unconsciously, 
needs only the united will of many citizens. If we have the public 
spirit which the citizens of old Florence evinced six centuries ago we 
can do this. Inthe marts of commerce, in the halls of legislative 
deliberation, in the courts of justice, and in our libraries and schools 
await many fair wall spaces. Give these to the mural painter, and you 
will do two things: you will bring into your daily life a message of 
spiritual aspiration which he who runs may read, and you will help to 
create that great civilizing force which every truly great nation has 
had, and which we as yet lack, a national school of art. 
Witt H. Low. 





WINTER—CARTOON FOR WINDOW 
By Will H. Low 






























LE MOULIN DES GOEBELLES 
By C. F. Daubigny 
Reproduced by permission of W. L. Elkins 


NOTABLE ART WORKS AT PITTSBURG 


The annual art exhibition at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, now 
holding, is one of extraordinary interest not merely on account of the 
variety, scope, and intrinsic merit of the pictures presented, but on 
account of the public spirit and generosity of the contributors, of 
which the display is a witness. Never before, in like manner, has 
such a remarkable collection of canvases been gathered together in 
this country for purely exhibition purposes. It is the right of the 
public to view at will the art works in our public galleries and 
museums; it is an unusual thing for the multitude to be accorded the 
privilege of virtually invading private galleries and of reveling among 
art treasures on which individual collectors have lavished their wealth. 

This is one of the most conspicuous features of the Pittsburg exhi- 
bition. With the exception of four pictures drawn from collections 
of the Art Institute, Chicago, the Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia, and the Carnegie Institute, the entire collection of one 
hundred and fifty-five pictures was loaned by private individuals. 
True, many of the canvases shown have figured in comparatively 
recent sales, but this does not alter the fact that for most visitors to 
the Carnegie galleries the pictures offered are absolutely new. 

It has been the aim of the Institute’s management to gather 
together a cosmopolitan and thoroughly representative collection of 
works covering three or more centuries, without regard to school or 
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nationality ; and in thus reverting to the character of the first exhibi- 
tion given in the Institute’s galleries the directors have adopted a 
policy that can but result in broadening the horizon and strengthening 





MRS. ISABELLA KINLOCH 
By ‘Thomas Gainsborough 
Reproduced by permission of A. M. Byers Estate 


the convictions of the general public, to whom the works are thus 
submitted. Incidentally, one may say that the exhibition is a just 
cause for local civic pride, since eighty per cent of the pictures shown 
have been furnished by the private collectors of Pittsburg and Alle- 
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gheny City. Inno other community in the United States, perhaps, 
could a finer and more representative collection of art works have 
been assembled, which may likely be construed as a tribute to the 
influence of the Carnegie Institute. 

In thus speaking of the exhibition as a whole, one must, in a cer- 
tain measure, qualify one’s words. The directors have doubtless 
conscientiously sought to maintain a high standard of excellence and 
to be absolutely impartial as regards the artists represented. In this 





OVER THE SAND DUNES 
By Anton Mauve 
Reproduced by permission of John Caldwell 


they have been only partially successful. Not all the works merit the 
place accorded them. No inconsiderable number of the canvases 
shown impress one as comparatively minor performances in the com- 
pany of their betters. 

One must regard as out of place, for instance, a Diaz and a Gabriel 
Max, an unimportant Millais and a Munkacsy, a Meyer von Bremen 
and a Tobey E. Rosenthal, a couple of characteristic Henner heads and 
two John M. Swan animal landscapes. A couple of Rosa Bonheur 
canvases, two De Neuville battle-pieces, a couple of Ziems and an 
equal number of Lerolles, fwo Jeromes, and one or two Schreyers, a 
Jacque and a Meissonier, might also be dispensed with without Joss to 
the collection. But one is willing to pardon their presence and to 
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regard their inclusion in the list as a case of the directors taking what 
they could secure, or, perhaps, what they felt obliged to accept. 

One is not willing, however, to pardon the exclusion—rather 
one had better say the lack of inclusion—of strong, representative 
American works. Of the seventy-six artists represented in the collec- 
tion there are only eight Americans, and one of these is represented 
by his least meritorious performance. One Alexander—his unfortu- 
nate portrait of Andrew Carnegie—one Brush, two Chases, three 





LA BERGERONNETTE 
By Constant ‘Troyon 


Reproduced by permission of A. M. Byers Estate 


Innesses, one Martin, one Rosenthal, two Whistlers, and one Wyant— 
this is the list of the American art works shown—twelve out of one 
hundred and fifty-five. In view of this, about fifty per cent of the 
canvases are of French origin, the Dutch school being second in point 
of representation. 

This meager list of American artists is to be deplored, since it 
tends needlessly to cheapen the intrinsic worth and consequent rank 
of American performances, Certainly the list just given does not 
include all the Americans worthy of a place in the galleries; and just 
as certainly, one is inclined to believe, a more persistent effort on the 
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part of the directors would have resulted in American art taking the 
rank, in competition with the world’s art, which it doubtless merits. 

One would like to have seen in the Carnegie galleries examples of 
work by La Farge, Sargent, Fuller, Homer, Abbey, Stuart, Walker, 
Tryon, Murphy, and no small number of other Americans whose 
genius has won them public homage. One is willing to admit the 
popularity and possibly the precedence of the French school, and to 
accerd to the mod- 
ern Dutch and to 
the old English all 
the glory that is 
their due. But as 
Americans we 
would care to see 
and would be justi- 
fied in expecting in 
an exhibition of 
this sort a larger 
number of Ameri- 
can canvases than 
twelve out of the 
one hundred and 
fifty-five displayed. 

A certain halo 
attaches to many 
of the Old World 
artists whom one 
finds in the galleries 
— Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Hoppner, 
Millais, Millet, 
Murillo, Constable, 
Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds, Van Dyck, 
Corot, Israels, COURTYARD, ALHAMBRA 
Meissonier, Rubens, By Fortuny y Carbo 
Daubigny, Turner Reproduced by permission of Samuel Untermyer 
—these are names 
to conjure with. But when all is said and done, need we go abroad 
to find the halo? May we not conjure with the names of men nearer 
home? 

Certainly in this exhibition, with one exception, the witnesses of 
American genius are superb. I prefer to dwell on these more fully 
than on foreign works. The three canvases by George Inness—‘‘In 
the Valley,’’ ‘‘The Coming Shower,’’ and ‘‘The Clouded Sun,”’ 
owned respectively by Emerson McMillin, Mrs. William Thaw, and 
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the Carnegie Insti- 
tute—are all re- 
markable pictures, 
and unlike many 
another canvas in 
the collection, are 
conspicuous for 
their beauty and 
content. Inness 
was a poet and 
a dreamer’ who 
thought into the 
landscape his own 
moods and fancies, 
a painter who 
painted into his 
canvases not merely 
what he saw, but 
what he felt and 
imagined. The 
faithful transcrip- 
tion of a scene was 
thus but a= small 
portion of his work. 
PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN His mind was com- 
By Frans Hals plex, and so was his 
Reproduced by courtesy of A. M. Byers Estate a . in 

art. His pictures, 

therefore, are gen- 
uinely interpretative, as they are strictly individual. They are not 
mere bits of landscape as other men saw them, but in a sense, nature 
transformed—not idealized or conventionalized, but invested with 
the subtlety and charm of the artist’s own mind and soul. 

This individual note is one of the most striking characteristics of 
Inness’s pictures, and it is not wanting in the three examples now 
shown at Pittsburg. His landscapes are thus differentiated from the 
others in the exhibition. They are simple despite the complexity of 
the mood they express. One may not fancy the predominant tone 
of green that pervades them, and yet one would not wish to have it 
changed. It is harmonious, beautiful in its tonality, and above all, 
Inness. One feels that so much as the change of a brush mark would 
disturb the vision which the artist meant to portray. 

And so with the two canvases by Alexander H. Wyant, ‘‘Moon- 
light and Frost’’ and ‘‘Early Twilight,’’ loaned repectively by George 
A. Hearn and Emerson McMillin. Like Inness, his mind was reflec- 
tive, and his vision was colored, one might almost say warped, by the 
intensity of his own feeling. He seemed ever conscious of the infinite 
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meaning of the simple forms of nature about him. The landscape to 
him was spiritual, and the higher, holier aspect of earth and sky 
touched him, sometimes with joyous delight in the world’s supreme 
loveliness, and sometimes with a sense of awe and sadness. It is 
these complex feelings which he sought to depict in his pictures, and 
it is these which we feel in the two canvases now at Pittsburg. His 
‘*Moonlight and Frost’’ especially, painted, as tradition has it, at a 
single sitting, with a lively sense of the chill evening through which 
he had just returned from a social gathering, is a remarkable perfor- 
mance. It is bathed in the mystic sheen of the moonlight which had 
impressed itself on the soul of the painter, and is instinct with the 
very spirit of frost, chilled to intensity in the picture, as it must first 
have been in the artist. 

The one example of Homer D. Martin’s work, ‘‘ Adirondack 
Scenery,”’ the property of Samuel Untermyer, is another masterpiece 
which takes precedence over nine-tenths of the imported canvases in 
the galleries. Again we have the work of a poet-painter, but of one 
whe | felt more deeply the grandeur of mountain scenery than he did 
the pastoral beauty of simpler scenes. The remarkable qualities of 
this one canvas, its 
majestic beauty, un- 
marred by any ob- 
trusive pettiness of 
detail, its deep 
spiritual import, its 
witchery of color, 
the directness and 
simplicity of its ap- 
peal, have led more 
than one critic to 
accord to Martin 
the highest rank 
among the _poet- 
painters of Ameri- 
can landscapes. 
And certainly in 
the collection there 
is no work grander 
in its conception or 
more exalting in 
the lesson it im- 
parts. 

Of the two 
Whistlers shown, 





; - . PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS LEONORA DE SIEVERE 
one is not inclined By Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
to be so enthusi- Reproduced by permission of the Art Institute of Chieago 
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astic. They are both of the nocturne order—one being the famous 
‘‘Falling Rocket’’—wonderful exhibitions of skill, but not of the 
character to impress, delight, or exalt. It is the cleverness of 
Whistler, not his vital message as an artist, that engages the attention 
of the spectator. His ‘‘Nocturne,’’ for instance, is little more than 
a blue sky hung over a body of water of deeper blue, a sort of sym- 
phonic arrangement in which, perhaps, the few may see a spiritual 
content, and in which the many—and these latter perhaps equally 
competent judges—can see little else than evidence of Whistler's 
superb manipulation of color for the production of unique effects. 

George de Forest Brush is represented by one of his numerous 
mother and child pictures, this one, the well-known canvas owned by 
the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts. In point of composition 
and harmonious, subdued colors, in dignity, sweetness, and devotion 
of purpose, in fidelity to fact, this picture is one of the notable 
examples of American portraiture. One would wish, however, that 
in this class of picture Mr. Brush would vary the type of his modern 
madonna, and while retaining the actuality of type, and the purity, 
serenity, and devotion of motherhood, would make less obtrusive the 
sense of placid resignation to the cares and duties of maternity. 
There is or should be something joyous, glorious, in the very concep- 
tion of motherhood, a sense of privilege to be courted and of glad- 
ness to be manifest. And this is what many will miss in Mr. Brush’s 
‘*Mother and Child.’’ Maternity in his canvases is apt to appear 
under the guise of a duty or a lot; and in the lineaments of the 
mother one finds mingled too intimately the lines of care with the 
witness of subdued pleasure. This no doubt is loyalty to fact, but it 
is suggestive of mother and children rather than of mother and child. 

To the generosity of John Caldwell and Henry Kirke Porter the 
exhibition is indebted for two thoroughly characteristic examples of 
the work of William M. Chase. His ‘‘Port of Antwerp’’ is a lumi- 
nous and delightfully agreeable bit of an Old World harbor, toned 
into a superb harmony of colors, and rich in the suggestions that one 
naturally associates with the nooks and corners of Europe which the 
artists are prone to depict. In this unpretentious canvas Mr. Chase 
gives evidence of his mastery of draftsmanship and of his superiority 
as atechnician. More interesting, however, is his picture of a bright- 
haired little girl, in a gray gown shot with rose, posed before an 
uncertain, shadowy background. The costume of the be-hooped 
little creature is manifestly borrowed from Velasquez, but the concep- 
tion of childhood exemplified is Chase’s own. It is one of the most 
charming bits of child-portraiture that ever emanated from this artist’s 
brush. He has manifestly dwelt with a loving tenderness on the face 
and figure of his little subject, and has presented her in an envelope 
of suggestive mystery that adds a charm rarely felt in like measure 
in this class of picture. 
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In sharp contradistinction from this winsome bit of portraiture is 
John W. Alexander’s washed-out, uninteresting portrait of Andrew 
Carnegie—the one picture introduced into the exhibition direct from 
the artist’s studio. The picture is that of a canny little Scotchman 
without dignity of pose or force of character. The hands are abnor- 
mal, as are also the architectural surroundings which form a setting 
for the figure. The clothes are imported fresh from a fashion-plate, 
the trousers being creased with the precision demanded by an esthete. 
The whole is a combination of grays and drabs, clever enough pos- 
sibly as a color scheme, but unattractive and calculated to pall. The 
work lacks picturesqueness and force, and has about it the suggestion 
of pettiness. Doubtless Mr. Carnegie, with his short stature and 
spare form, was not a favorable subject for an impressive picture. 
But the man has character, both as regards face and figure, which the 
artist could and should have caught before undertaking his task. 
And the architectural accessories could and should have been learned. 
The picture, in short, implies lack of intimate acquaintance with the 
subject. The face, which is the best part of the picture, is photo- 
graphic; the figure, prim and precise, seems but an excuse for parad- 
ing a new suit of clothes; and color scheme and accessories are a 
studio dream. 

There is a certain propriety in admitting this portrait into the 
exhibition, owing to the celebration by the institution of Founder's 
Day, but it certainly was an unfortunate circumstance for Mr. Alex- 
ander, since it brought his work into inevitable comparison with that 
of many an acknowledged master of portraiture. Of the six examples 
of Gainsborough’ s art, for instance, three, ‘‘ David Garrick,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
Isabella Kinloch,’ ’ loaned by the A. M. Byers estate, and ‘‘Countess 
Harborough,’’ loaned by D. T. Watson, are portraits of an unusually 
high order. That of Mrs. Kinloch, with its expression of mirth and 
kindness, and its true woman's coquetry in dress and coiffure, is an 
especially charming example of this master’s work. Two portraits 
by Frans Hals are equally notable, ‘‘The Burgomaster,’’ owned by 
Charles M. Schwab, depicting a typical Hollander of the seventeenth 
century, in three-fourths figure, and ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’’ from 
the Byers estate. One of these is the exemplification of pride, 
strength of character, and robustness of manhood, and the other of 
shrewdness and good nature. Two portraits by Van Dyck likewise 
command attention by their fine qualities, ‘‘Portrait of the Princess 
Helena Leonora de Sievere,’’ from the Art Institute, Chicago, and 
‘‘The Abbé,’’ from the Byers estate, the latter expressing a strange 
combination of luxury, self-indulgence, shrewdness, and cynicism. 

Hogarth’s ‘‘Peg Woffington,’’ sure in its brush work and delicate 
in its color scheme, is here, presenting without theatricality what one 
may call the private side of the noted actress’s personality. Terborch 
is represented by two portraits, one of a lady and another of a gentle- 
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THE BRIDGE 
By Jacobus Maris 
Reproduced by permission of J. G. Johnson 


man, small canvases, exquisitely finished, and notable for their direct- 
ness and simplicity, and above all for the grasp of character manifested 
by the artist. Romney’s superb delineation of female character is 
shown in his magnificent portrait of “‘The Two Daughters of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow,’’ misses just budding into maturity, and invested, 
as is the case with Chase’s little Seiient. with all the charm of girl- 
hood. Josef Israels has a ‘‘Mother and Child,’’ loaned by John G. 
Johnson, but how different from Brush’s canvas. Israels presents the 
lowly life of Holland, the mother true to fact, but unappealing, and 
the chubby child constituting the center of interest. Lenbach’s 
rugged ‘ ‘Bismarck,”’ from the collection of Charles M. Schwab, shows 
the artist’s wonderful power of making his subjects’ lineaments pre- 
eminently the index of character, every line of the face being eloquent 
of the man’s stern resolve, and the eyes being little less than fasci- 
nating in their depth of gaze. Sir Thomas Lawrence's ‘‘ Fanny 
Kemble, ' "loaned by George A. Hearn, and ‘‘The Augustine Chil- 
dren,’’ the property of Joseph Jetferson, the one a brilliant bit of 
color work, and the other a genuine delineation of childish traits, 
command one’s attention, as do Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘‘Mrs. Nesbitt 
Posing as Circe,’’ from the Byers estate, and ‘‘Lady Juliana Penn,’ 
loaned by D. T. Watson. The two pictures bearing the name of 
Rembrandt, ‘‘Saskia’’ and ‘‘The Accountant,’’ both canvases rich in 
color and remarkable in power, must end specific reference to indi- 
vidual examples of portraiture. 

Nor will space permit of more than a casual reference to a few of 
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the masterpieces of landscape from the Old World. A marvelous 
Daubigny, ‘‘Le Moulin des Goubelles,’’ has the place of honor, and 
grouped with it are three other examples of the work of this master. 
The picture thus honored, which comes from the collection of 
William L. Elkins, shows the mill with adjacent cottages in the 
middle distance; trees are silhouetted against a sky luminous and 
dotted with violet clouds; the grassy foreground is threaded by the 
mill-stream; and over the whole is cast that wondrous sense alike of 
grandeur and of quiet beauty which is not less impressive than 
delightful. Scarcely less remarkable as examples of poetic interpre- 
tation are ‘‘Le Ra Valmondois’’ and ‘‘Solitude,’’ by the same artist, 
from the collection of the Byers estate. The former depicts a water 
course flowing under the arch of trees that grow on either bank back 
into the distance, where one catches a suggestive glimpse of a village; 
and the latter is a view on the River Oise, with a plentitude of finely 
executed detail in which every brush stroke lends itself to heighten 
the overpowering sense of quiet and solitude. There are five other 
canvases by Daubigny, and not one that is not masterful alike in 
conception and in execution. 

No less than eight examples of Corot’s art are presented, all thor- 
oughly characteristic of the painter's peculiar blending of his personal 
interpretation of nature and his strict adherence to classical landscape. 
Of these the most important, though perhaps not the most interest- 





SOUVENIR DES BONY SUE LAIRE 
By Henri Harpignies 
Reproduced by courtesy of Lawrence C. Phipps 
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ing, are ‘‘Evening: Antique Dance,’’ from the collection of Jay Gould, 
and ‘‘Danse des Nymphes,’”’ from the Byers estate. These canvases 
are bits of the modern world which the fancy of the artist has imbued 





BISMARCK 
By Franz von Lenbach 
Reproduced by permission of Charles M. Schwab 


with the beautiful spirit of forgotten times and quickened with his 
own sense of gladness. His actual world was the environment of 
Paris, and the world of his dreams was that of the golden age of myth 
and legend. These two he combined as no other artist ever has, 
making them glorious with the witchery of his color and eloquent_of 
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his inmost soul. The Daubignys and Corots alone make a collection 
well worth a journey to see, so rare are they in pictorial quality. 

Dupré, too, gives evidence of his love of striking effects in a 
‘*Marine,’’ depicting a fishing-smack scudding over a greenish sea, 
which is chopped into whitecaps by the wind, the gray cloud banks 
in the horizon, the sullen waters, and the frail craft all uniting to 
produce an impressiveness that is nothing less than imperative. 
Ruisdael’s ‘‘The Waterfall,’’ with its pent-up water bursting into a 
cataract between two rocky eminences; Hobbema’s ‘‘The* Water- 
mill,’’ from the collection of the Art Institute, Chicago, with its 
fresh color and its touch of severity; Constable's ‘‘ Farm in Cheshire,’ 
with its greens of nature and its characteristic witnesses of human life; 
Turner’s ‘‘The Wreckers,’’ with its glowing but hazy distances, its 
broad stretch of sand, and its wreck and wreckers conspicuous in the 
foreground, uniting to form a wondrous symphony of color; and 
Monet's ‘‘ Dawn at Antibes,’’ with its distant town nestling under the 
mountains and bathed in a light little less than opalescent; are all 
canvases before which one may linger with delight and with the sense 
of admiration and homage that is due to genius. 

Scant reference to the many artists represented, and brief mention 
of the pictures shown are to be taken simply as the necessary result 
of limitation. In the case of many of the artists criticism would be 
out of place, and descriptions of even the more important works 
shown would be impossible. 

In addition to the artists of which specific mention has already 
been made, one finds the important names of Alma Tadema, Bréton, 
Cazin, Couture, Dagnan-Bouveret, Degas, Delacroix, Fortuny, 
Fromentin Harpignies, Isabey, Kneller, Maes, Mauve, Murillo, 
Raeburn, Rousseau, Rubens, Troyon, Wilkie, and others of scarcely 
less repute. The list of names alone is sufficient to attest the impor- 
tance of the collection, and when one reflects that the pictures have 
practically all been taken from private homes and generously offered 
for public inspection, the collection has an added interest. 

Among those loaning works from Pittsburg are the Byers estate, 
John Caldwell, Henry Darlington, Charles M. Schwab, L. C. Phipps, 
D. T. Watson, H. H. Westinghouse, John G. Holmes, A. R. 
Peacock, H. K. Porter, J. M. Schoonmaker, Charles Donnelly, 
Herbert DuPuy, and William N. Frew. Senator Clark, W. L. 
Elkins, Samuel Untermyer, the estate of Jay Gould, Miss Gould, 
Joseph Jefferson, R. Hall McCormick, George A. Hearn, and William 
H. Fuller have sent works, as have the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts and the Art Institute of Chicago, among the institutions, 
and Knoedler & Co., Durand-Ruel & Co., and Cottier & Co., among 
the dealers. FREDERICK W. Morron. 
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We of to-day are apt to have a very distorted idea of the art side 
of colonial l.fe. The severities suffered and practiced by the pilgrims 
seem to have dominated the popular conception of this period. We 
are prone to associate these early days with danger and distress, 
penury and toil, a paucity of the amenities of life, and a superabun- 
dance of those experiences that characterize a lot endurable, but not 
desirable. As a matter of fact, remote as the New World was from 
the Old, it was near enough to 
keep in touch with the fashions 
and fancies of Europe, and as 
a consequence New York un- 
der the Georges had an art 
side little inferior to that which 
obtained in the old settled com- 
munities beyond the Atlantic. 

A work recently published* 
properly lays emphasis on the 
artistic and social conditions of 
the prosperous classes in New 
York from 1714 to 1776, which 
is sometimes known as_ the 
Golden Age of New York, ex- 
tending from the accession of 
George I. till the outbreak of 
the Revolution. Other writers 
have taken pleasure in describ- 
ing the humble side of life in 
the then little city, with the 
DRAWING-ROOM MANTEL, BEEKMAN House Dutch vvoww at her spinning- 
From ‘‘Social New York” wheel and the goodman on his 
apertett, epee, ty De Agyness S Oe. settle at the fireside. In the 

work referred to, Esther Single- 
ton ignores this lowly side of life in Manhattan, and presents an elab- 
orate picture of the fashionable life that revolved around Fort George. 

In point of fact, the metropolis of to-day finds its natural prototype 
in the little town by the Hudson before the Revolution. Before the 
colonies threw off the British yoke New Yorkers were characterized 
by the same race for wealth as now, and they were just as pleasure- 
loving as money-making. Luxuries were brought from the ends of 
the earth to satisfy the tastes of prosperous New York people. Their 





* “ Social New York under the Georges,” by Esther Singleton. D.Appleton & Co, 
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A BELLE OF NEW AMSTERDAM 
Enlarged from an Old Print 
Reproduced from BrusH AND PEncit, October, 1900 
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homes were appointed with every convenience, and they dwelt in a 
delightful setting of meadows and woods with a water frontage unsur- 
passed anywhere else in the world. There were breathing spaces and 
pleasant vistas all around them, and these they sought to preserve 
and embellish. It would be well if the same practice now prevailed. 

The picture, therefore, which the author presents is one of luxury, 





COVERED JAR AND TWO BEAKERS OF HIZEN WARE 
From ‘‘ Social New York” 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 


and one reads with a relish her description of the houses the early 
New Yorkers lived in, the contents of their various rooms, their plate, 
glass, and china, the delicacies with which their tables were supplied, 
the gardens and domains in which they took their pleasure, the clothes 
they wore, the music they sang and played, the plays, exhibitions, 
and shows they attended, the public and private fétes, dinners, balls, 
and assemblies at which they gathered, and the field-sports in which 
they indulged. 

Manhattan even in these early days was not merely a mart of 
commerce: it was a center of culture and a home of art—a bit of 
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Europe dropped down in_ the 
wilderness in which the _ better 
class of people had more concern 
in their immediate surroundings 
than in the little known territories 
just beyond their ken. 

The people, to begin with, were 
jealous of protecting the natural 
beauties of their island home. 
The city was mostly built upon 
the East River, on account of the 
harbor. In many of the streets 
there were rows of trees on each 
side to afford shelter from the 
heats of summer. Most of the 
houses were built of brick, strong 
and neat, and several stories high. 
Many of them had balconies on 
the roof, where companies sat in 
the summer evenings to enjoy the 


prospect of the opposite shores and harbor. 





PEWTER TANKARD 


An evidence of luxury. 


The streets were paved and clean, though generally very narrow. 
The authorities of the city were possessed of civic pride, and enacted 


many laws to keep the city neat and attractive. 


All inhabitants of 


houses, or owners of lots fronting on any street, lane, or alley, were 
commanded, at the expense of the landlord, to pave the walk in front 


and keep it in repair. 


People were prohibited from casting into the 


streets, docks, or slips ashes, oyster-shells, or any kind of carrion 





DELFT PLATE—ORANGE AND BLUE 
Showing Chinese Influence 


or filth, and from encumbering 
the streets with building material. 
Indeed, one of the early enact- 
ments required that the inhabi- 
tants ‘‘shall on every Friday rake 
and sweep together all the dirt, 
filth, and soil lying in the streets 
before their respective dwelling- 
houses, upon heaps, and on the 
same day, or on the Saturday fol- 
lowing, shall cause the same to 
be carried away and thrown into 
the river or some other convenient 
place.”’ 

Open places, even within the 
narrow confines of the city, were 
not inconsiderable. Besides gar- 
dens, there were meadows that 
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were not occupied with houses, and one of the commonest forms of 
complaint was of the encroachments on the common rights of citizens 
by individuals. The pleasure which the people took in their gardens is 
constantly in evidence. These gardens were laid out according to 
the national or individual tastes of the owners. In the early years 
of the century the formal Dutch garden predominated, but as the 
English, French, Italian, and Chinese garden came into vogue 
abroad, people of wealth and fashion in New York eagerlyZadopted 
the new styles. Capable gardeners were thus in demand. 

The style of architecture was unique and not without its attrac- 
tions, and special provisions were made to secure the erection of 
substantial buildings. Indeed, in 1774 it was announced that the 





FRENCH FAN OF THE PERIOD 
From ‘‘ Social New York” 
Copyright, rg02, by D. Appleton & Co. 


money arising from the laying of a tax on dogs and cats in the city 
and county should be given as a bounty for the making of tile for 
covering houses. Imost seventy years before this Madame Knight, 
on visiting New York, noticed that the bricks in the houses were of 
various colors and arranged in patterns, and she remarked upon the 
tiled hearths and mantel-trees, and noticed that the staircases were 
even laid with white tile—a witness of the Dutch origin of the town. 

Attractive and delightful as the city itself undoubtedly was, the 
country beyond was still more charming. Manhattan Island—and 
Staten Island, the Jersey shore, and Long Island as well—was dotted 
with country-seats, mansions, and farm-houses pleasantly situated on 
fine grounds. In many cases these estates were comparatively small 
in area, as their owners did not depend on farming for a living, but 
had offices, shops, or counting-houses in New York. The great 
majority of the wealthy citizens, as Miss Singleton points out, were 
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interested in the shipping business, directly or indirectly. Every- 
body tried to make money, and ladies of the best families had shops 
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CHIPPENDALE SECRETARY AND BOOKCASE 
From “‘ Social New York” 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 


of their own. Ease and luxury at home were cultivated, and in most 

cases the mansions were situated within reach of all that earth, forest, 

and sea could yield. Life was thus cast on very pleasant lines. 
Wealth was rapidly accumulated, and men spent it lavishly on 
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their homes and persons. Thus, though fortunes in those days were 
comparatively small, the men went richly and fashionably dressed, 
their wives wore dresses of choice material and had costly jewelry, 
their walls were adorned with fine pictures by Dutch masters, their 
tables were bright with massive silver, and their rooms were full of 
fine furniture of English, Dutch, and Oriental manufacture. 

Queen Mary is generally credited with setting the taste in England 
for porcelains and other Eastern wares when she had shelves and 
cabinets fitted up in Hampton Court, on taking up her residence 
there in 1690; but long before this porcelain and lacquer ware were 
found in New York houses, and sometimes in considerable quantities. 
As the English element began to predominate, merchants of that 





SILVER OWNED BY COX AND ALEXANDER FAMILIES 
From “‘ Social New York”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by D. Appleton & Co. 


nation grew rich in increasing numbers, and luxury and fashion became 
more pronounced. This is not surprising, since many of the immi- 
grants were men of birth, breeding, and education, and accustomed 
to the best that wealth and fashion could give. 

Bellomont, for instance, was a friend of King William; Cornbury 
was a royal rake of the first order; Hunter was a wit and beau; Burnet 
was a friend and supporter of the House of Hanover before the acces- 
sion of George I.; and all the other governors, including De Lancey, 
had been accustomed to the best society and familiar with kings’ 
courts. The picture so often drawn of the good wife spinning in the 
kitchen, which formed the general living-room of the house, is there- 
fore misleading when we are dealing with the wealthy class. The 
woman of wealth was then the lady, as now. 


- 
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The ordinary modest house of the period was of two stories, with 
a basement. On the first floor were two rooms, used for the parlor 
and dining-room, occasionally divided by glass doors. Upstairs 
were three bedrooms, the extra one, of course, being a small one over 
the entry. Inthe basement were the cellar-kitchen and wine-cellar. 
The kitchen was usually in an additional back building of two stories, 
the upper one reserved for the negro slaves. Frequently the house 
had a wing fitted up as an office. 

Into houses of this type representative art products of the world 
were brought in generous quantities. The people of New York had 
every opporturlity to furnish their homes handsomely. 

Ships brought each week the newest articles in furniture and orna- 
ment from London. Any one who had the means and took pride in 
living in the best taste could easily keep up with the European fash- 
ions. Cabinet-makers and upholsterers were a numerous race. New 
artisans were constantly arriving. They had learned their trade from 
English cabinet-makers, and were ready to make up ‘‘gentlemen’s 
goods’’ at the shortest notice in accordance with the latest fashions. 

These artisans—I am indebted to Miss Singleton’s entertaining 
book, with its wealth of facts and illustrations, for the details here 
cited—made chairs, easy-chairs, settees, couches, all sorts of cabinets, 
escritoires, desks, bookcases, chests of drawers, tables of all kinds, 
etc. The styles of chairs most fashionable throughout the period 
were designs that Chippendale was fond of making, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the New York cabinet-makers produced them 
in large numbers, as they did the other kinds of furniture then in 
vogue. 

Apart from the efforts of the local cabinet-makers and upholster- 
ers, the merchants and importers, to supply New Yorkers with fashion- 
able furniture and other luxuries and comforts, there was still another 
means by which the homes of the period could be richly stocked with 
choice articles. Many opportunities were afforded by the public 
vendue or auction. Households broke up then as suddenly as now; 
death sometimes removed the head of the family, but more often the 
British officers and those in authority were transferred to other stations 
and preferred to sell their household effects rather than to carry them 
home or move them. When one remembers the custom that English 
people have of taking such a vast number of belongings into the 
wilds, it will not require much imagination to believe that when they 
came to New York—a comparatively easy journey—they did not 
hesitate to transport a shipload of articles. 

As early as the beginning of the eighteenth century the walls of 
houses were usually paneled, painted, or whitewashed. In the homes 
of the rich tapestry and gilt leather hangings were found. When 
Kalm visited New York in 1748 he noticed that the rooms were 
wainscoted, that the woodwork was generally painted a bluish gray, 
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LANDSCAPE—DECORATIVE OIL-PAINTING 
By Ferdinand Keller 
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and that the people seemed to be slightly acquainted with hangings. 
Two years later wall-paper was imported. Mantelpieces were among 
the chief features of the main living-rooms, and these were often 
elaborately carved with the arms of the owners or with conventional 
designs. It was not until about 1750 that carpets became general. 
At first carpets were used as coverings for tables, but from 1757 
Turkish, Scotch, and Wilton carpets were imported in profusion, and 
in 1771 Axminster appeared. 

In a period in which Chippendale and his school flourished, it is 
not to be wondered at that the chimneypiece, the mirror, the cornice, 
the bracket, the sconce, and the girandole should have been of the 
utmost importance. At the beginning of the century the Dutch style 
of carving was in vogue; and under the Georges the carving naturally 
enough conformed to the tastes that had been formed by Grinling 
Gibbons and his school. Mahogany, black walnut, and other choice 
woods were used, and often the effectiveness of the carving was 
enhanced with gilding. 

The great four-poster beds were the glory of the chambers, and 
these were not infrequently luxurious in the richness of their damask 
hangings. The curtains at the windows always matched the bed- 
hangings, and thus the designations, ‘‘the red room,’’ ‘‘the yellow 
room,’’ ‘‘the blue room,’’ ‘‘the green room,"’ etc., became common. 
It goes without saying, of course, that hair-cloth, which survived as a 
horror even to comparatively recent times, was at the height of its 
popularity. 

Not less worthy of consideration from an art standpoint are the 
table furnishings of these early days. China and porcelain of fine 
quality were common in Manhattan before the English satirist attacked 
the china mania. The Dutch, as is well known, were among the very 
first china collectors in Europe, and it is certain that the Dutch ships 
constantly arriving in New Amsterdam imported wares of this nature. 

It must be remembered, too, that the various English potteries 
were then in their full glory. The Elers were working near Burslem, 
producing a red ware similar to Japanese pottery, salt-glaze and black 
ware; at Burslem Aaron Wood, Thomas Whieldon, and John Mitchell 
were turning out yellowish white and cream-colored salt-glaze, 
tortoise-shell, cauliflower and melon ware, and agate ware. Wedg- 
wood was improving every variety, in partnership with Whieldon, and 
later with Bentley. Liverpool, Worcester, Leeds, Yorkshire, Chelsea, 
Plymouth, Bow, Lowestoft, Swansea, and other noted English potter- 
ies were at the period of their greatest activity. Choice specimens 
of all these different makes found their way to the New World and 
served to decorate the better class of homes. Oriental ware, more- 
over, was then as popular as it was subsequently. Dinner services, 
teapots, cups and saucers, vases, etc., came from Canton and Nankin, 
as in modern days. Further examples of this kind of art work need 
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scarcely here be cited—the reader 
who wants ampler details can 
profitably consult Miss Singleton’s 
entertaining and instructive book. 

From the first settlement of this 
country wrought silver was always 
highly prized, and every prosper- 
ous householder possessed his 
pieces of plate. Silver spoons, 
forks, goblets, beakers, salt-cellars, 
porringers, pepper and spice boxes, 
sugar-bowls, candlesticks and can- 
delabra, ewers, basins, salvers, 
and the thousand and one other 
articles into which the precious 
metal is wrought, were then as now 
in common use. Like the china, 
the plate was often kept in cup- 
boards specially made for its dis- 
play. Besides the plate imported 
from France, England, and Hol- 
land, a considerable quantity was 
Solin ieee manufactured in this country. 
From Old Dutch House on Long Island On the revocation of the Edict 

of Nantes many of the _ best 
workers in the precious metals left France and settled in Hol- 
land, Germany, and England, and not a few of them crossed the 
Atlantic. These artisans thus came with their Old World train- 
ing, and the product of their shops compared favorably with the 
best wares of Europe. Still the ultra-fashionable, then as now, had 
a craze for imported goods, and even before 1700 we find English 
settlers sending their plate to London to be refashioned according to 
new styles. Artistic perception had little to do with this custom. 
Sometimes the new fashions were inferior in beauty to those they 
supplanted. The mere fact that an article was old-fashioned lowered 
its value. 

The pewter which we of to-day so highly prize as relics was then 
in common use, and in the homes of the rich and middle class New 
Yorkers its place was in the kitchen, where it was arranged on 
dressers. Glassware of the finest quality was also early used in New 
York, as appears from the inventories which were then commonly 
kept. As early as 1762 we find mention of a new importation, which 
consisted of ‘‘neat flowered wine and water glasses; glass salvers; 
silver-topped cruet-stands; a few neat and small enameled shank wine- 
glasses; flowered, scalloped, and plain decanters; jugs and mugs; 
salver and pyramids; jelly and sillibub glasses; flowered, plain, and 
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enameled wine-glasses; glasses for silver, salts, and sweetmeats; poles 
with spires and glasses; smelling-bottles; sconces; tulip and flower 
glasses of the newest pattern; finger-bowls and tumblers of all sorts.’’ 
It will thus be seen that even in these early days, the tables of the 
well-to-do boasted of as rich a display of choice art work or artistic 
manufacture as do those of to-day. 

Nor was pictorial art overlooked in Georgian New York. Gener- 
ally speaking, walls were hung with pictures painted on glass, mezzo- 
tints, and engravings. Occasionally portraits were found, and in 
many of the houses of New Amsterdam were oils that to-day would 
be priceless. The fashionable pictures came from England, and an 
invoice dating from 1760 will give a good idea of the popular subjects. 
James Rivington, of Hanover Square, announces that he has ‘‘just 
imported a very fine collection of pictures of various sorts, consisting 
of the heads of all the principal persons who daily distinguish them- 
selves by their virtues at home or victories abroad; of very elegant 
views, landscapes, maps, and charts; horses, birds, hunting pieces; 
prospects of London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Peterborough; elegant 
buildings in Poland, Prussia, the East Indies, Madrid, Lisbon, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Rome, Palmyra, and Athens; a complete set of the cele- 
brated beauties of Hampton Court; ‘The Harlot’s Progress’; Hemkirk’s 
humorous pictures; Monamy’s famous sea pictures; pictures for 
watches; copies to teach to write the round text; the large and small 
round hands, black lines, letter-files, etc.’’ A suggestive assortment. 

There is a general impression that people on this side of the Atlantic 
scorned 
dress and 
fashion in 
colonial 
times, and 


that the 
beau, if not 
the _ belle, 


was a type 
entirely un- 
known. This 
is errone- 
ous. The 
people who 
frequented 
the balls 
and assem- 
blies, routs, 
tea-gardens, 


and coffee- THE FALCON-CHASE 
houses of Brass Panel from Oak Chest 
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New, York} closely followed London fashions. yIhere was, just} as 
much art displayed in dress then as now. Indeed, the beau of early 
Manhattan was a gorgeous creature compared with the corresponding 
type of person at the present time, and the belle of the period was no 
less enamored of the beautiful in dress, no less a slave to fashion, than 
is the belle of to-day. Ina word, society then had the same proclivities 
and the same opportunities for indulging tastes as in these latter days 
when New York has become the metropolis of the New World. 

I have drawn liberally in this article from Miss Singleton’s lately 
published work, since, as stated at the outset, it presents a phase of 
early American life which is commonly overlooked, and which is 
naturally of interest to students of the art side of our early American 
life. WaLTER D. FRANKLIN. 


MIA 


FAMOUS _MASTERS OF LINE ENGRAVING 


The following six examples of line engraving, reproduced here by 
courtesy of Albert Roullier, are thoroughly representative of an art 
now virtually dead. Nanteuil, Masson, Drevet, Wille, Sharp, and 
Morghen were all among the most famous engravers of their day, and 
their work is eagerly sought by collectors and connoisseurs. The 
plates herewith presented are among the best sent out from their 
studios. Nanteuil enjoyed the patronage of Louis XIV., and in the 
forty-eight years of his life executed no less than two hundred and 
eighty plates. That of Pompone de Belliévre has been declared by 
experts the finest engraved portrait in existence. Masson’s master- 
piece is probably the portrait of the so-called ‘‘Gray-haired Man,’’ 
here shown. The work of Drevet, himself the son of a celebrated 
engraver, is fairly uniform in quality, but the portrait of Bishop 
Bossuet and that of the beautiful and ill-fated tragédienne, Adrenne 
Lecouvreur, are considered his best. Wille excelled particularly in 
representing the brilliancy and softness of silk and satin draperies. 
In none of his plates is the delicacy of his art shown to better advan- 
tage than in ‘‘The Traveling Musicians,’’ after Dietricy. Sharp was 
one of the most celebrated of the English engravers. Charles 
Summer says, ‘‘His works are constant in character and expression, 
with every possible excellence of execution—face, form, and drapery— 
all are as in nature.’’ His ‘‘Diogenes’’ is one of the famous prints 


of the world. Probably no engraver has had a larger following of 
admirers than Morghen, which is due partly to his soft and captivat- 
ing style and partly to his excellent judgment in the choice of sub- 
jects. He had numerous imitators and pupils, of whom Folo and 
Bettelini are perhaps the best. 
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THE ART OF CHARLES COTTET 


Art, like religion and every other human interest, calls ever and 
anon for new prophets and leaders; and reforms are instituted and 
progress is made largely by the party of protest. The heretics of 
yesterday are the inspired ‘guides of to-day, and frequently, if not 
usually, the false teachers of to-morrow. The favorites of the hour 
step into power and precedence; but as they acquire political ascen- 
dency, and as their efforts veer 
toward commercialism, as is so 
often the case, a new party of dis- 
senters arises to combat corrupting 
tendencies. Otherwise art would 
soon become decadent, if not ab- 
solutely moribund. 

History repeats itself under dif- 
ferent names—classicism, impres- 
sionism, the story-telling picture, 
etc. The protestants form cliques 
under their own banners, foster 
new methods or new ideals, decry 
or damn with faint praise the per- 
formances of other schools, avow- 
edly or tacitly proclaim themselves 
the heralds of a new régime, and 
create new salons. Sooner or later 
CHARLES COTTET the leaven thus introduced works 
From a Photograph among the established bodies. The 

new and the old again meet on 
common ground, work harmoniously for a period, and then give rise 
to a new race of protestants. Such is the life of art. 

It is no small honor for a painter to be a recognized leader among 
these dissenters in art; and this is the position which Charles Cottet 
holds in France to-day. He is not an iconoclast, not a defamer of 
other men’s methods and practices, not a professed innovator. His 
power is the influence of example, and in his quiet way, by assidu- 
ously working on the lines that conform to his own convictions as 
regards the true functions and methods of art, he, in conjunction with 
a number of other talented artists, has been working unremittingly for 
a decade or more, slowly but surely laying the foundation for a new 
and distinctive type of art in France. 

Like himself, the men with whom he has associated in these efforts 
have won for themselves no small measure of fame. Among them 
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are Aman-Jean, J. 
E. Blanche, Lucien 
Simon, René Mé- 
nard, Duhem, La 
Touche, and Le 
Sidaner—all men 
from whom the 
world has heard 
and from whom it 
will yet hear more 
glowing reports. 
They are in a sense 
allied in their meth- 
ods with such ar- 
tists as Brangwyn, 
Baertsoen, Vail, 
Frédéric, Thaulow, 
and Claus. All 
these men _ stand 
pre-eminently as 
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representatives of a new art; and while change is not always progress, 
it is safe enough to say that they have taken a positive step in the 


right direction. 


Cottet, broad shouldered and robust, with a genial, intelligent 
face, adorned with an abundant reddish beard, that tends to accentu- 
ate his age, is a man who would impress one with a sense of power. 





THE MOURNERS 
By Charles Cottet 


Born at Puy, in 
1863, he studied 
for two years at the 
Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, becoming 
thereafter succes- 
sively the pupil of 
Puvis de Chavannes 
and M. Roll. One 
marvels somewhat 
that a man like Cot- 
tet, whose best work 
is characterized by 
somber coloring, 
fidelity to fact, ab- 
sence of grace, and 
a predilection tow- 
ards subjects that 
most people would 
not deem poetic or 
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beautiful, should emanate from the studio of Puvis de Chavannes, one 
of the modern masters of decorative painting. But Cottet’s insistent 
devotion to his Brittany themes and his unswerving loyalty to his own 
methods are a tribute to his independence of character, and an evi- 
dence of his fitness to be a leader among the dissenters. 

Cottet’s art is not an art that would be popular with the multitude. 
It is primarily the expression of sentiment, but that sentiment has in 
it, in too large measure, the burden of sorrow that most people find 





THE PROCESSION IN BRITTANY 
By Charles Cottet 


depressing. His characters are humble folk, used to toil and trouble; 
in a word, people of hard life. His attitude of mind reminds one of 
Millet, to whom the lot of the wretched was the supremest poetry. 
Millet’s subjects were the peasants from whom he sprang, and Cottet’s 
are the fisher folk of the Brittany shore, among whom he became 
domiciled, and to whom he was attracted by their simple ways, and 
above all, by their perilous calling and all that it means as an influ- 
ence on life. Millet’s art sought to invest drudgery with dignity and 
to picture as a charm the lot that is charmless. Cottet’s art, so far 
as his Breton pictures are concerned—and these are his most impor- 
tant—presents the life of equally simple people, but emphasizes not 
so much this thought of penury and ignorance as the mental throes, 
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the hopes and fears, the piety bordering on superstition, the leave- 
takings, the anxious watchings, and everything incident to a life of 
danger onthe sea. Thus Millet thought sentiment into his stolid 
subjects, and Cottet gives pictorial expression to the sentiment he 
observes. 

It is a decade or more ago since Cottet went to Camaret, on the 
Brittany coast, and there began assiduously his studies of the life of 
the fishermen and their families. The locality and the people may 





STUDY FOR A BRITTANY FUNERAL 
By Charles Cottet 


not have been wholly new to him, but on this occasion he entered 
heartily into the life of the people, studied their characteristics as a 
direct outgrowth of their environment, and was so impressed, so capti- 
vated, with what he saw, that this summer's outing became a shaping 
influence in his art. The wild Brittany coast, the still wilder seas 
that washed it, the gray and leaden skies peculiar to the district, the 
hardy seamen going out through necessity on their hazardous enter- 
prises, their wives and children bidding them godspeed, and watching 
anxiously on the cliffs for their return, the type of character that is 
born of this constant tempting of danger and trusting in Providence— 
all these appealed to Cottet as subjects meet for art. 
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He saw in the fisher 
folk of Brittany something 
like the charm that the 
American, Winslow Homer, 
saw in the fisher folk on 
the other side of the At- 
lantic, but his temperament 
is different from Homer’s, 
and he was impelled to ex- 
press, not the tense action, 
the moments of danger, the 
acts of heroism, the billow- 
washed cliffs, the mighty 
sweep and ever-present 
mystery of the ocean that 
delight the American, but 
rather the sentiment of all 
these as evidenced by their 
impress on the faces, the 
character, and the manners 
of the people. This is shown 
by his great triptych, now 


in the Luxembourg, of which more anon, and by many another canvas 
of which the motive is taken from the Brittany coast. 

Cottet thus became the interpreter of a locality harsh and forbid- 
ding, and of a people no less plain and severe, and his first canvas 


depicting Breton 
life was so master- 
ful in its draftsman- 
ship, so straightfor- 
ward and _ forceful 
in its rendering, 
that it brought his 
work conspicuously 
before the jury at 
the Salon and won 
him a medal. It 
was a canvas of 
great power, but not 
one calculated to 
catch the multitude. 
It was neither land- 
scape nor seascape, 
nor yet a story-tell- 
ing picture; and yet 
it was a direct out- 





CAMARET HARBOR 
By Charles Cottet 
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growth of the coast and the sea, and it told its touching story of the 
people's life. It depicted simply four girls in white, the center of a 
group of worshipers, bearing an image of the Virgin, the figures hav- 
ing for a background a murky sky and a gray stone chapel. Just an 
incident of common life translated into the medium of color, but it 
was so different from the show canvases with which the Salon is 
usually covered, that it riveted the attention of the visitors and 





LOW MASS IN BRITTANY 
By Charles Cottet 


marked the artist as a man from whom the public had much to 
expect. Be it said Cottet has not disappointed the expectation. 

In the sullen sea, the misty skies, and the barren sands of the 
district, in the manners, habits, and costumes of the people, in their 
simple life, dominated by the seriousness of lot and calling, Cottet 
had discovered a new field for artistic effort, and he was not slow in 
following up this first success. Neither was he remiss or superficial 
in studying his sketching-ground and subjects. By repeated visits he 
gained an intimate knowledge of all the peculiar characteristics of the 
Brittany coast, the prevailing tone of sky and sea, the conformity of 
the land, the type of cottages, the appearance and management of 
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fleets of fishing-smacks, the home life of the fishermen, their religious 
beliefs and practices—everything needed for faithfulness of portrayal. 
And above all, he became literally imbued with the seriousness and 
sadness he everywhere found manifest. 

His first winter on the coast was one of storms and devastation and 
death, of cholera that swept away the people and filled homes with 
despair. It was a harsh experience, but one that amply repaid the 
painter for his devotion to his art. It quickened his best impulses, 
broadened his horizon, and fixed definitely the line of his future 





STUDY FOR CENTRAL PANEL OF TRIPTYCH 
By Charles Cottet 
Picture in Luxembourg Museum 


efforts. Every year since he has spent several months on the Brittany 
coast, and every year his Breton pictures have been marked by a 
deeper interest and a more vital import. 

‘‘The domain he has conquered, ’’ says an appreciative critic, “‘is 
vast and rich, as everything i is which is near akin to nature and to life. 
This ‘Pays de la Mer,’ of which he became the moving and conscious 
interpreter, this Breton coast, whose tragic aspects and whose simpler 
phases he excels in portraying—these belong to him by right, for he 
has made them his by his acuteness of vision and his honest powers 
of observation. He has discovered and placed in bold relief all there 
is of heroic grandeur in these types and these landscapes, and that 
with the simplicity proper to an artist of high race. The outcome of 
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all his labors is seen in the 
triptych exhibited by him 
in 1898 in the Salon of the 
Société Nationale, one of 
the most notable works pro- 
duced during the last dec- 
ade. Cottet’s genius has 
developed simply in normal 
fashion, and he has always 
been careful to ‘know him- 
self.’ Apart from drafts- 
manship and coloring, and 
beyond all questions of ma- 
terialism, he has found the 
moral essence of things, 
without ceasing to be a 
painter; that is to say, in 
all he has done he has used 
none but the purest plastic 
methods. This in itself is 
a fresh conquest on which 
he may be unreservedly con- 


gratulated. ’’ Words of truth. 





By Charles Cottet 


There is in his work no display of mere technique, no striving for 


brilliancy of effect, nothing literary or romantic. 


He strives, and he 


strives wisely, to invest his canvases with interest by strictly legitimate 
means. His compositions are all well balanced, his draftsmanship is 





THE NIGHT BOATS 
By Charles Cottet 


faultless, his color- 
ing is harmonious 
rather than rich, 
and his pictures all 
have the unity that 
springs from con- 
centration of pur- 
pose. He is never 
guilty of perpetrat- 
ing studio inven- 
tions, but gets his 
inspiration direct 
from nature, which 
he does not seek to 
idealize or beautify, 
but which he de- 
picts with all the 
stern realism of un- 
compromising fact. 
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There is small need of referring in detail to his many Breton 
pictures. Whether it be his ‘‘ Port of Camaret,’’ in the Luxembourg, 
in which he gives us a placid sea dotted with craft; or his magnificent 
triptych ‘‘Land of the Sea,’’ also in the Luxembourg; or his ‘‘ Fires 
of St. John,’’ showing a group of women and children huddled about 
the flames; or his ‘‘ Low Mass in Brittany,’’ hung in this year’s Salon, 
showing women in their hooded cloaks silhouetted against a gray sky 
and plodding over a desolate heath toward a gray chapel; or his 
‘*Procession in Brittany,’’ depicting one of the peculiar rites of these 
simple people; or his *‘ Vieille Aveugle,’’ showing an old woman in 
sober garb and white cap, plodding her way over a cobble pavement; 
or his ‘‘A Brittany Funeral,’’ with its group of stolid, awe-inspired 
mourners and its wonderful expression of solemnity and sorrow; or 
his ‘‘Le Pardon,’’ with its procession of six white-clad girls bearing 
on a litter the image of the Saviour, another of the peculiar rites of 
the people—whatever be the motive of these Brittany pictures, they 
are all faithful interpretations of a unique phase of being, they all 
have their touch of genuine sentiment, they are all dominated by the 
same note of sadness: and yet, withal, they have the intensity of inter- 
est that inheres in actual life simply and forcefully expressed. The 
artist's earnestness and devotion of purpose is everywhere manifest; 
and while we may not all welcome the note of melancholy, while 
some of us may object to his dark-toned color schemes, we can but 
admire the man for his faithful delineations and for the power with 
which he expresses the strange, sad sentiment with which he is 
impressed. 

While thus passing over Cottet’s many important canvases, I am 
impelled to dwell briefly on two pictures, his great triptych, “‘Au 
Pays de la Mer,’’ which may be regarded as the culmination of all his 
Breton studies, and his ‘‘ Vieux Cheval sur la Lande,’’ which may be 
taken as fairly representative of a class of subjects which has a pecu- 
liar fascination for the artist. This latter canvas I have heard called 
‘*The Present-Day Angelus.’’ It is simply a pictorial expression for 
the idea of desolation, abandonment. It is a mournful landscape, in 
itself desolate and forbidding. The leaden sky betokens an approach- 
ing storm, the blackness being accentuated by livid streaks of light. 
All this simply the background for a solitary old white horse, bony 
and unkempt, his mane and tail blown in the wind, nibbling a scant 
meal on the barren ground. 

It is a case of bald, harsh, unpleasant realism, but it is the very 
essence of pathos. The spectator’s mind is turned away from a con- 
sideration of mere human lot to contemplate the same conditions, the 
same wretchedness and misery, that obtain in the brute creation. 
Whether we consider it as a pictorial expression for the irony of fate, 
the succumbing of the least fit, or an arraignment of man for his 
indifference to brute comfort, the power of the picture is tremendous. 
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Schreyer has done sofmething similar as an exemplification of 
desertion, abandonment. The reader may remember his war picture, 
depicting a wagon stuck in a water-soaked plain, driver and one horse 
shot and lying dead in the mud, and the other horse still hitched to 
the wagon and famished, winnowing, with gaunt sides, for assistance. 
This picture, too, is one to touch the spectator to tears. But 
Schreyer’s horse is the victim of chance, accident, the catastrophe 
that may or may not come. Cottet’s is an instance of the lot of the 
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RAYONS DU SOIR: PORT DE CAMARET 
By Charles Cottet 
In the Luxembourg Museum 


unfit, the unserviceable, the worn out; and the abject misery without 
mitigating circumstance, the hopelessness without one ray of cheering 
prospect, the outcast loneliness that is cut off from fellow sy mpathies 
all these are common to the lot of the unfavored human multitude. 
This picture alone would be sufficient reason for classing Cottet among 
the greatest painters of the day. 

Cottet learned on the Brittany coast that all fishermen’s departures 
are serious, and that as a consequence of the very calling of the people 
their lives are touched with sorrow. It is the life of the fishermen, 
this poem in minor key, that he tells in the famous triptych in the 
Luxembourg. The central panel depicts ‘‘The Farewell Feast.’ 
Around a table in a little bare-walled room, through whose window 
one looks out on the night and the sea, friends and relatives of differ- 
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THE MOURNERS 
By Charles Cottet 
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ent age and sex are gathered, each face touched with anxious fore- 
boding, marked with a sorrow inherent in partings, and yet lit up with 
the hope that struggles for mastery with dread and fear. To the left 
are ‘‘Those Who Depart,’’ a group of hardy seamen, motionless and 
stolid in their resignation, sailing away through the night, the boat 
skimming through a 
haze of blue and mark- 
ing the deep with its 
phosphorescent track. 
To the right are 
‘*Those Who Remain, ”’ 
a little band of mothers 
and maidens, sitting on 
a surf-beaten bluff and 
gazing sadly toward the 
distant horizon, where 
the spectator is left to 
imagine the husbands, 
fathers, and brothers 
are disappearing from 
view, perhaps never to 
return. This is the sim- 
ple story, the whole 
story of the remarkable 
picture. 

The three panels are 
a unity in conception 
and execution. They 
have a common hori- 
zon, a uniform color 
scheme, a reiteration of 
the same thought and 
sentiment. One gets 
three views designed to 
emphasize the same 
circumstance, and all 
unified in a masterful 4y pays pe LA MER: VIEILLE AVEUGLE 
way so as to leave noth- By Charles Cottet 
ing to tell of these 
periodic temptings of danger and of the heartaches that mark them. 
It is small wonder that the triptych, when first exhibited, caused a 
sensation in Parisian art circles, and that it should soon have found its 
way into one of the most celebrated public galleries of France. It 
is profound in its thought and sentiment, the conception of a true 
poet, and an unusually remarkable example of pictorial achievement. 

There isa brighter side to Cottet’s art, but this calls for scant 
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mention, in view of the fact that it is his pictures of Brittany sailor-life 
by which he won fame, and with which his name is most intimately 
associated. He spent a winter in Egypt, and brought back studies 
and finished pictures luminous with the light and gorgeous with the 
colors of the Orient, faithful transcriptions of scenery, and equally 
true and interesting depictions of types. He visited the Jura Moun- 
tains, and gives us pictures of alpine grandeur, simple in treatment and 
thoroughly poetical and truthful. Like many another artist, he has 
made Venice a Mecca, and has given us a series of Venetian scenes, 
synthetical and true, and distinctly individual. In these pictures, 
which contrast singularly with the artist's more sober Breton scenes, 
he has used a rich palette, at times bordering on splendor of color; 
but however they may be unlike the canvases that have given him his 
distinctive place in the coterie of artist dissenters, one may see in 
them all the same cleverness of composition, the same vigor df brush 
work, and the same force and character. 

Success as well as honor has attended Cottet’s efforts. His studio 
on the Avenue of the Observatory is extensive and well lighted, and 
is equipped in a way to suggest the artist’s well-merited prosperity. 
Here he works with an industry and an earnestness rarely equaled 
among Parisian artists, turning out comparatively few pictures, but 
commanding for those he does produce unusually good prices. He 
also has allied himself with an art school, taking a class and seeking 
in every way to inculcate those principles and practices which have 
resulted in his own enviable rank among the present-day artists of 
France. ARTHUR ANDERSON JAYNES. 





VIEUX CHEVAL SUR LA LANDE 
By Charles Cottet 
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The seventy-second annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts will open to the public on Monday, January Ioth, the 
previous Saturday being devoted to the press view and varnishing 
day, with the reception and private view in the evening. Works in 
any medium coming within the scope of the fine arts are eligible to 
exhibition. The academy collects and returns, free of charge, works 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Works submitted from other 
places are to be transported at the expense of the sender. The 
awards for the exhibition are as follows: The gold medal of the 
academy, in recognition of high achievement, ,to American painters 
and sculptors represented either in the exhibition or the permanent 
collection, or adjudged to have merited the distinction for eminent 
services to the cause of art or to the academy; the Temple fund prizes, 
founded by the late Joseph E. Temple, with an annual income of 
eighteen hundred dollars, for the purchase of works by, or the award 
of medals to, American artists, a gold medal to be awarded by the 
painters’ jury of selection for the best painting in oil; the Walter 
Lippincott prize of three hundred dollars (tenth award), with an option 
on the part of the founder to purchase the chosen work. This prize 
for the best figure-painting in oil by an American citizen; the Mary 
Smith prize of one hundred dollars, founded by the late Russell Smith 
(twenty-fifth award), for the best painting by a woman artist; the 
Jennie Sesnan prize, a gold medal endowed by Miss Elizabeth W. 
Roberts, in memory of a beloved model, for the best landscape. This 
prize is available for the first time. The jury of selection for 
painting consists of J. McClure Hamilton, chairman, Thomas Eakins, 
Thomas P. Anshutz, Colin C. Cooper, Robert Henri, J. Alden Weir, 
W. Sergeant Kendall, Childe Hassam, Louis Paul Dessar, Frank W. 
Benson, Wilton Lockwood, Philip L. Hale. The jury on sculpture 
consists of Charles Grafly, F. Edwin Elwell, Cyrus E. Dallin. J. 
McClure Hamilton, J. Alden Weir, and Colin C. Cooper are the hang- 
ing committee. The selection of pictures by American artists in 
Europe will be in the hands of a jury composed of Alexander Harrison, 
S. Seymour Thomas, and Walter Gay. 

& The sixty-seventh exhibition of the Boston Art Club, limited to 
oil-paintings and sculpture, will open Friday evening, January 2d, 
with an informal reception by the members to their friends, and close 
Saturday evening, January 31st. The club has appropriated one 
thousand dollars for the purchase of works of art from the exhibition. 
A condition is, that the works shown shall never before have been 
publicly exhibited in Boston. Collection and return free of expense 
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COPPER VESSELS 
By John Th. Uiterwyk & Co. 


are only for pictures within the old city limits. Unless offered under 
special agreement, all other contributions must be sent to the Williams 
& Everett Company, 190 Boylston Street, with charges prepaid. All 
works must be ready for collection on December 22d, and no picture 
will be received after December 23d. No more than three works by 
the same artist will be exhibited. The committee on exhibition com- 
prises Walter L. Dean, chairman, Cyrus E. Dallin, Thomas Allen, 
Henry H. Gallison, Frank H. Richardson. The members of the jury 
are Cyrus E. Dallin, Wilbur Dean Hamilton, William P. Burpee, 
Ernest L. Major, Frank H. Tompkins, Francis Draper, John J. Enne- 
king. The members of the hanging committee are Cyrus E. Dallin, 
Ernest L. Major, Francis Draper, Wilbur Dean Hamilton, Frank H. 
Tompkins. 

& The seventy-eighth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design will be opened in the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, on January 3, 
1903. It will close January 31st. Exhibits will be received only on 
December 15th, 16th, and 17th. Varnishing day will be January 2d. 
The members of the jury are George W. Maynard, Louis Moeller, 
H. Siddons Mowbray, Charles H. Miller, J. C. Nicoll, Thomas Moran, 
J. Francis Murphy, Frank V. Du Mond, and L. C. Earle. The hang- 
ing committee is composed of George R. Barse, Jr., Walter Palmer, 
and Charles C. Curran. The awards will be as follows: The Thomas 
B. Clarke prize of $300 will be awarded for the best American figure 
composition painted in the United States by an American citizen, with- 
out limitation of age; the Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and 
$100 will be awarded for the three best pictures in oil colors painted 
in the United States by American citizens under thirty-five years of 
age; and the Inness gold medal, presented by George Inness, Jr., in 
memory of his father, will be awarded for the best landscape in the 
exhibition. 
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& The fourth annual exhibition of the American Society of Miniature- 
Painters will be open to the public at the galleries of M. Knoedler 
& Co., New York, from Saturday, December 27th, until Saturday, 
January 10th, inclusive. The exhibition will consist of original 
miniature-paintings. Works from photographs will not be admitted. 
All works intended for this exhibition must be delivered at the Artists’ 
Packing and Shipping Company, 139 West Fifty-fourth Street, on 
Saturday, December 20th. The jury of selection will consist of 
Alice H. Brewer, Lydia F. Emmet, I. A. Josephi, Margaret Kendall, 
Thomas R. Manley, and Theodora W. Thayer. The hanging com- 
mittee will be Thomas R. Manley and Theodora W. Thayer. 

&, The annual color exhibition of the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, will 
be held at the room of the club from Friday, December 5th, to Satur- 
day, December 2oth. 

# The ‘‘Cercle Littéraire Franco-Americain’’shas arranged for the 
latter part of December or the early part of January an exhibition of 
those designs in plaster submitted by sculptors in France, Italy, and 
America, in competition for the monument to Admiral de Ternay and 
the six thousand French soldiers who landed with him at Newport 
during the War of the Revolution. The corner-stone of this monu- 
ment has already been laid at Newport, at the very point where the 
French soldiers disembarked, Dag: ground having been given by the 
city of Newport to the C. L. A. for this very laudable purpose. 

& The Washington Water- aie Club will hold its seventeenth annual 





BUST AND VASES OF TERRA-COTTA AND IRON 
By Wilhelm Zsolnay 
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exhibition in the Hemicycle of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, December 
Ist to 17th. The board of trustees of the Corcoran Gallery has 
generously arranged to renew the offer of two prizes which will be 





BRONZE BAS-RELIEF 
By A. Charpentier 


awarded to the best two pictures, as 
follows: First prize, one hundred 
dollars; second prize, fifty dollars. 
The two pictures to receive their 
awards will be selected by an ex- 
pert jury, none of whom will be 
members of the Washington Water- 
Color Club. The officers of the 
club are: William H. Holmes, presi- 
dent; Miss Bertha Perine, vice-pres- 
ident; Carl Weller, treasurer; Miss 
Grace 1°. Atwater, secretary; board 
of managers, H. Hobart Nichols, 
William Fuller Curtin, James Henry 
Moser. 

*® The Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature-Painters opened its first 
annual exhibition on Monday, No- 
vember 3d. The society secured 
for its exhibition the gallerjes of 
Craig & Evans, 1604 Chestnut Street. 
The officers of the society are: Mrs. 
John Madison Taylor, president; 
Ludwig E. Faber, vice-president; 
Miss A. M. Archambault, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. A. H. Smith, treas- 
urer. Among the exhibits were 
the famous collection of celebrated 
persons owned by Peter Marie, of 
New York. 

&# The Society of Artists of Cen- 
tral New York is a new organization 
which opened its first exhibition at 
Syracuse in the Museum of Fine 
Arts of that city. Roswell D. 
Hill, of Syracuse, is president, and 
W. Castle Keith, secretary. Ori- 
ginal works in oils, pastels, and 


sculpture were shown during the month of November. 

&# The exhibition of Dutch and Flemish etchings which was recently 
opened in the print-rooms at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, illus- 
trated four centuries of the work of the engravers of those countries, 
and was composed chiefly of the examples contained in the Harvey 
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D. Parker collection. From the earliest period of the art it extended 
to the most modern development, as exemplified in the work of 
Jongkind, Philip Zilcken, and Charles Storm Van’s Gravesande. 
Naturally, the central interest in 
any such collection must be in the 
production of the greatest of all 
engravers, Rembrandt, who was 
represented by thirty-three of his 
plates. 

& The most important recent art 
event in Boston was the opening of 
the Copley Society's second annual 
exhibition in Copley and Allston 
halls. The collection includes 
paintings in oil, water-colors, pas- 
tels, miniatures, and _ sculpture. 
Contributions were sent from the 
artists of New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, New Orleans, Min- 
neapolis, New Haven, Rochester, 
Columbus, and other principal towns 
in New England and the United 
States. The exhibition is a very 
interesting and attractive one, of 
great variety, and well exhibits con- 
temporary American art, though 
the examples shown are mostly 
portraits, there being but a limited 
number of landscapes. The follow- 
ing-named Boston artists are repre- 
sented: Edward H. Barnard, Frank 
W. Benson, Frank A. Bicknell, 
Anne D. Blake, Ethel Blanchard, 
Dwight Blaney, William P. Burpee, 
I. W. Caliga, Adelaide C. Chase, 
W. W. Churchill, Lucy S. Conant, 
Howard G. Cushing, John J. Enne- 
king, Frank P. Fairbanks, eS: BRONZE BAS-RELIEF 
Frothingham, I. M. Gangaigigi, By A. Charpentier 

Sears Gallagher, Lillian W. Hale, 

Philip L. Hale, W. D. Hamilton, A. M. Hazard, Charles E. Heil, W. 
P. Henderson, Charles Hopkinson, E. L. Ipsen, Louis Kronberg, L. L. 
Kaula, W. J. Kaula, May H. Loud, M. L. Macomber, H. D. Murphy, 
Eric Pape, W. M. Paxton, L. C. Perry, F. H. Richardson, Denman W. 
Ross, Martha Silsbee, A. E. Smith, E. V. Taylor, Sarah W. Whit- 
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man, Charles H. Woodbury. One of the notable features of the 
exhibit are three of John S. Sargent’s recent works. They are the 
portraits of Mrs. W. C. Endicott, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
William M. Chase, the artist of New York, whose portrait is to be 
placed in the Metropolitan museum of art. 

& The thirteenth annual exhibition of the New York Water-Color 
Club was recently opened at the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society. There is quite a large group by Winslow Homer, and among 
the other contributors of note are Henry B. Snell, Charles H. Wood- 





BOWLS OF TRANSPARENT ENAMEL 
By Fernand Thesmar 
Paris Salon, 1902 


bury, Sarah C. Sears, Charles H. Pepper, Clara Weaver Parrish, 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Charles Austin Needham, C. T. McChesney, 
Dodge McKnight, Fernand Lungren, John La Farge, Childe Hassam, 
Charles Warren Eaton, Blanche Dillaye, Elliott Daingerfield, Charles 
C. Curran, C. C. Cooper, S. R. Burleigh, Hugh Breckenridge, Robert 
Arthur, and Dwight Blaney. In all, one hundred and ninety-four 
persons contribute over three hundred and fifty works of art. 

#& The exhibition season in Providence was recently inaugurated by 
a reception in the art galleries of the School of Design, to open the 
exhibition of paintings by leading American artists, which comprises 
one of the most important collections ever brought together in that 
city. The success of the similar exhibition last year evidently had 
the effect of inducing the artists to send their best work, and the col- 
lection included a number of important canvases by artists of inter- 
national reputation. As last year, a painting is to be selected for the 
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school by a special committee to be purchased with the income from 
the Jesse Metcalf fund, thus assuring a fine growing collection. 

# Instead of being the nearest and truest expression of the national 
life, as it was in Greek antiquity, sculpture everywhere to-day has 
sunk to a subordinate place. In America it has only begun to have 
an independent existence. France is to-day the home of modern 
sculpture, but even from this near neighbor not many direct examples 
of work have been brought in; a few of Barye’s groups, still fewer 
of Rodin’s figures, and the tale is about told. Inthe face of these 





FAIENCE 
From the Rosenburg Imperial! Porcelain Manufactory 


facts, therefore, the National Sculpture Society’s share in the recent 
exhibition in New York is to be regarded as distinctly encouraging. 
The visitor found there, among a swarm of mediocrity, several promis- 
ing performances, a few more that were competent and interesting, 
and at least one masterpiece. Nearly all the best American sculptors 
contributed, Mr. St. Gaudens and Mr. Macmonnies being exceptions 
much regretted. The masterpiece was ‘‘The Hewer,”’ a colossal figure 
in marble by George Grey Barnard, which divided the honors of posi- 
tion on the main promenade with the equestrian Washington of Messrs. 
French and Potter. ‘‘The Hewer’’ is one of a proposed group of 
over twenty figures of men, women, and chi'’dren, embodying the 
sculptor’s conception of ‘‘ Primitive Man.’ Such a creation is almost 
of necessity a labor of love, and therefore partakes of the artist’s 
enthusiasm as an ordinary commission rarely does. 
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That the autumn art season in London has commenced in earnest 
may be gathered from the fact that no fewer than six ‘‘ private views’’ 
took place on the same day in the West End, two of which are of 
exhibitions of considerable importance. The Royal Society of British 
Artists is certainly on the whole the most satisfactory of these exhi- 
bitions. Not only has last year’s level been well maintained, but 
additional interest is given to it by the contributions of the two 
veteran painters, G. F. Watts and Holman Hunt—the first quite 
youthful and fresh in his portrait of Miss Lilian Mackintosh, one of 
the best works he has shown of late. Another pillar of strength for 
this society is Sir Wyke Bayliss, the president, whose vision ‘of the 

‘‘Interior of the Duomo, Florence,’’ is rich and sumptuous, though 
hardly in accordance with facts as they may strike a more sober 
observer. Sir W yke is seen to even greater advantage in his magnifi- 
cent water-color of ‘‘The Duomo Perugia.”’ It is difficult to imagine 
what has induced Wynford Dewhurst to paint so inferior a replica of 
his last year’s success as his ‘‘La Creuse.’’ He is the one English 
exponent of Claude Monet’s methods, the use of pure dabs of primary 
colors, which at a certain distance blend into the tones intended by 
the artist. In the picture 
referred to these spots are 
so strong and “‘loud’’ that 
they never appear as any- 
thing but spots. Cailey 
Robinson’s ‘‘Twilight’’ is 
as delicate and graceful as 
all the work that leaves his 
easel, but the figures are 
curiously angular and bodi- 
less. Both in his oil-paint- 
ing and in his water-colors, 
G. Lenfestey reveals him- 
self as a_ landscapist of 
unusual power and breadth. 
It is a surprise to find Miss 
Kemp-Welch excelling in 
the rendering of a land- 
scape background, while 
the horses in her ‘‘ Forest 
Stream’’ are decidedly 
feeble. Attention should 





MAIDEN SITTING 
By Georg Schwessinger 
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also be called to‘ Mr. 
Footted’s decorative land- 
scapes, the excellent por- 
traits by W. Kneen and W. 
B. Thompson, C. Moore- 
Park’s dogs, and W. Ertz’s 
snow scenes. 

# The exhibition of the 
Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colors is devoted 
to studies and sketches by 
members. The arrange- 
ment is such as cannot be 
too highly recommended. 
There is no overcrowding, 
and each artist’s works are 
kept in a separate group. 
Yet the greater part of the 
drawings are hardly worth 
exhibiting. There are not 
more than about a dozen 
groups which can claim 
high artistic merit. The 
gem, perhaps, of the whole 
collection is J. Fulleylove’s 
“Ville Franche,’’ which 
might well hold its own in aah 

the company of the classics o> Satie Sauer 

of the British water-color 

school. ‘‘ Dreaming,’ " by 

Lee Hankey, is almost touching in its caeeperen of sweet immaturity. 

The frail body and thin arms of the girl are quite pathetic, and the 
coloring in this, as in all his other sketches, has the warm quality of 
vellum. Dudley Hardy again surprises one by the astonishing versa- 
tility of his brush, which is ever trying for new effects. His ‘ ‘Press 
Gang’’ marks quite a new departure, and is more suggestive of 
Rowlandson than of any modern painter. The ‘‘ Division of Spoil’’ 
is one of those irresistibly comical French sporting scenes which no 
other artist knows how to render with such good- natured humor. 
Count Seckendorff’s views of V enice, Claude Shepperson’ s ‘‘Waiting,’”’ 
and the president E. J. Gregory's ‘‘Before the Sitting—a Glance at 
the Paper,’’ also deserve the highest praise. 

# The new English Art Club’s autumn show is less characteristic 
than usual. The young artists have either been overzealous in imi- 
tating French impressionist methods, or have become infatuated with 
the idea of painting homely and uninteresting women in ill-furnished 
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By E. L. J. Tixier 
Paris Salon, 1902 
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rooms. Wilson 
Steer has a fine pic- 
ture of the valley 
of the Severn, with 
rich mists, golden 
light, and magical 
effects of distance; 
and Moffat Lindner 
and James Henry 
have landscapes 
beautiful in color 
andtone. The best 
portrait group is 
Henry Tonks'’s pic- 
ture of the three 
daughters of Edgar 


Bishop. William Orpen’s ‘‘Chess Players’’ and a portrait of himself 
are vigorous works, of fine conception and excellent execution. 

& An exhibition of American artists opened recently at the Silberberg 
Galleries in the Rue Taitbout, Paris. , 
represented, including Edwin Weeks, F. A. Bridgman, Alexander 
Harrison, Albert D. Clarence, M. Gihon, Herbert H. Faulkner, and 


C. Crowninshield. 


Many well-known painters were 


#& The American and other art collectors who have loaned collec- 
tions to the South Kensington museum have been notified that they 


must remove their 
paintings and other 
treasures within six 
months. The os- 
tensible reason is, 
that the museum 
needs the space for 
its own art objects, 
but it is publicly 
said that the au- 
thorities have come 
to the conclusion 
that the museum is 
only being used to 
save storage fees. 
In this connection, 
Americans who ob- 
jected to sending 
collections to the 
United States on 
account of the du- 
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ties have been singled out, and it is asserted that they now find 
themselves in a curious dilemma. Some of the owners have pre- 
sented their collections to various museums rather than undertake 
their removal, which would entail considerable expense and trouble. 
& The heads of the French School of Painters and Sculptors are 





WALDKURE 
By Ferdinand Keller 


considering a scheme which, if carried out, may control the Société 
Nationale de Beaux Arts. They contemplate founding a society of 
artists whose exhibits will represent the best French art, and leave 
the salons to the rising artists. The effort will be to give young 
men a better show. Besides, as the Société Nationale offers no 
medals or certificates, all the promising students will return to the 
fold of the Société des Artistes Francaise. The new society intends 
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to buy or build a gallery, so that it can hold an exhibition at any 
time. 

* A correspondent says the place which the Royal Academy should 
hold in the interest of Americans is, perhaps, not generally realized. 
To an American, Benjamin West, is directly due its foundation, and 
to-day, while none but British-born subjects are eligible to member- 
ship, Americans are admitted, on the ground that they are not regarded 
as foreigners, although all other nationalities are excluded, except as 
honorary members. In the present composition of the body the 
Americans, Sargent and Abbey, hold the title of Royal Academi- 
cians, the former being a member of the council, while Shannon and 
Millet are associate artists. A fifth American member, George 
Henry Boughton—for an American he must be regarded after two 
decades of residence in the country, from his third to his twenty- 
fourth year—was created a Royal Academician in 1896. 

# The American Art Association has bade good by to the Quai 
Conti, and is now installed at 74 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, near 
the corner of the Boulevards Raspail and Mont Parnasse. The new 
quarters are extensive and commodious, the place having been built 
by a well-known painter many years ago. The formal opening took 
place November 29th, with a ‘Tombola « entertainment. 

& The more important finds made by the Austrian archeologists in 
Ephesus are temporarily lodged for exhibition in the ‘‘Tempel’’ of 
the Vienna Volksgarten. The latest of these is a rediscovered master- 
piece of Greek sculpture which originally stood in the market-place 
of Ephesus. It represents a boy two or three years old, sitting 
upon the ground, and holding a duck with his left hand, and is sup- 
posed to have been a companion work to the ‘* Boy with the Goose,’’ 
by the sculptor Boéthus of Chalcedon, which was praised by Cicero 
and Pliny, but is only known through later copies. 

& Franz von Lenbach, who is nearing the age of seventy, will prob- 
ably never cross the Atlantic. Inducements have been held out to 
the famous painter to go to America for-a portrait- -making campaign, 
but he is well content to stay at his home in the outskirts of Munich, 
which is a veritable palace. All the work he cares to do comes to 
him, without effort on his» part, for an artist who has painted the 
emperors of Germany for twenty years, Bismarck, and most of the 
noted statesmen of three reigns, needs no agent to secure orders. 
One of his comparatively recent portraits was that of Lady Curzon, 
and it is reported that Lord Curzon may stop at Munich, on his next 
journey from India, long enough for a few sittings. Lenbach’s art 
collections, including old masters and modern canvases besides his 
own, are open to the public every afternoon. 

#& Théobald Chartran has been commissioned by the French govern- 
ment to paint a panel for the historical gallery at Versailles, repre- 
senting the ceremony of the centenary of Victor Hugo at the Pantheon. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


# An interesting and important contribution to art literature is ‘‘The 
Art of the Vatican,’’ by Mary Knight Potter, recently published by 
L. C. Page & Co., as the first volume of their series on the art galler- 
ies of Europe. The term ‘‘Vatican,’’ of course, is used as relating to 
the vast assemblage of buildings in Rome which includes the pope’s 
palace, a museum, library, art gallery, etc. The history of the mag- 
nificent pile is succinctly given in a single chapter. The rest of the 
volume is in the main de- 
scriptive of the wonderful 
art treasures it has been 
the policy of the popes to 
gather together, with ju- 
dicious eulogy of individ- 
ual works and an _ occa- 
sional word of criticism. 

The author has wisely 
abstained from cumbering 
her pages with accounts 
of aught save the most 
important works. Her 
volume is thus in no sense 
a handbook, but a well- 
written, readable story of 
the rise and development 
of the Vatican and of the 
priceless treasures it 
houses. The author frank- FROM “A DOG DAY” 
ly disclaims original re- Copyright, xyo2, by R. H. Russell 
search or criticism, but 
claims the honest endeavor to cull the very best from a tremendous 
mass of often conflicting opinions, and to present the judgments of 
critics, archeologists, and historians who are recognized authorities, 
each in his own field. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with half-tone reproductions 
of excellent quality, which add to the interest of the descriptions. 
The author ventures the hope—and her work justifies the modest 
expectation—that the book may be valuable, both for travelers who 
wish to have something more than a mere guide-book, and for the 
amateur who has not sufficient time to consult the many original 
works necessary for a thorough art training. An acceptable volume. 
# One of the cleverest of the Christmas books, both in conception 
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and execution, is ‘A Dog Day,’’ by Walter Emanuel, and pictured 
by Cecil Aldin, from the press of R. H. Russell. Mr. Emanuel’s 
part in the performance is a clever thread of text in the form of a 
diary, giving the chief events in the day’s experience of a dog. The 
text serves but as an excuse for a series of upward of thirty full-page 
plates, which in a sense 
are nothing less than 
character studies of a 
dog. The pictures are 
instinct with life and 
humor, and growing as 
they do out of the al- 
leged diary, they have 
a variety which offers a 
wide scope to the artist's 
abilities. Asan exam- 
ple of artistic printing 
the volume is worthy of 
the highest commen- 
dation. 
x* W. W. Denslow, in 
“The Night Before 
Christmas,’’ just pub- 
lished by the G. W. 
Dillingham Co., has 
clothed an old story of 
perennial interest in a 
new garb for the count- 
less children and their 
elders who still take 
pleasure in the beauti- 
ful legend of a Christ- 
FROM DENSLOW’S “NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” mas saint. The book 
a et er ne is charmingly illustrated 
in the brightest of col- 
ors and with the happiest of unique conceits. The artist, of course, 
accepts the conventions that have grown up about the popular idea of 
Santa Claus, but he has also incorporated a large measure of his own 
originality. The volume will thus be deservedly popular with the mul- 
titude of little folk, and it will likewise find many friends among peo- 
ple of maturer years who appreciate cleverness of idea coupled with 
unusual excellence of pictorial expression. Mr. Denslow has devoted 
much time to the sympathetic picturing of chilcren’s books, and the 
present volume is one of his best efforts. 
# Inher first novel, ‘‘The Kiss of Glory,’’ published by the G. W. 
Dillingham Company, Mrs. Grace Duffie Boylan has undertaken to 
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retell the life of Joseph, son of Jacob, and in some ways the story is 
well told. The book is full of graphic pictures of life in the desert 
and in Eastern cities, races, contests of strength, games, and feats of 
archery. Wehave, 
however, a Bible 
story which lacks 
absolutely not only 
any religious ele- 
ment, but any mor- 
alizing whatever. 
There are plenty of 
contests and _bat- 
tles, but not a single 
moral or mental 
struggle. Thetitle 
is taken from Jo- 
seph’s wooing of 
Asenath, yet Ase- 
nath is hardly men- 
tioned until the next 
to the last chapter, 
when Joseph sees 
her for the first 
time. The name 
of the book does 
not strike the key- 
note of the story, 
whose theme is the 
wholelife of Joseph. 
&# Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower’s 
“Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds,’’ from the 
press of the Mac- 
millan Company, 
is a valuable addi- 
FROM “THE KISS OF GLORY” tion to the British 
Copyright, 1902, by G. W. Dillingham Company Artist Series. No 

figure in English art 
is more interesting, alike to the general reader and to the art student, 
than the first president of the English Royal Academy, and the father, 
as he has often been called, of the English school of portrait-painting. 
Mr. Gower traces in detail the career of the noted painter, from his 
student days to the closing years of his effort, and discusses succinctly 
all the more important works that emanated from his studio. The 
volume is thus little less than a treasure-house of entertainingly ex- 
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pressed information, and contains all that the general reader or even 
the art student would care to know of Sir Joshua. 

For the celebrated ‘‘Discourses,’’ which has become a sort of 
classic in art literature, the author has words of censure. Apart from 
opinions that no longer concern an age in which the general knowl- 
edge of art is infinitely wider, and in which opinion is not over- 
shadowed by the pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century, these 
discourses, he holds, tend in their advice to the perpetuation of medi- 
ocrity among painters. First comes the advocating of the idea that 
imagination is superior to nature as a source of the artist’s inspiration, 
followed by the pronouncement that industry and continual study 
make the great artist rather than genius. Such a statement is tanta- 
mount to saying that industry alone will produce the works of genius, 
whereas, as Hazlitt justly observes, industry alone can only produce 
mediocrity, and mediocrity in art is not worth the trouble of industry. 

Sir Joshua, in Mr. Gower’s opinion, was, on the contrary, a living 
example of the heights to which genius may attain when aided by 
unceasing industry. The volume is offered in specially attractive 
dress, and one of its most interesting features is a series of eighty- 
three fine reproductions of the artist's work. 

& Another Christmas volume for little people, interesting alike in 
text and illustration, is ‘‘The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus,’ 
by L. Frank Baum, and pictured by Mary Cowles Clark, published 
by the Bowen-Merrill Company. Singularly enough, in view of the 
thousand of Christmas books that have been issued, the life and 
adventures of Santa Claus have not been told. These Mr. Baum 
supplies in a fictitious but apparently veracious narrative, setting forth 
the personal history of the Christmas saint, and telling how he came 
to be the beloved friend of children. The story is clever and of sus- 
tained interest, and will doubtless appeal to the little folk for whom 
it was intended. The volume is handsomely printed, and the many 
full-page color-plates with which it is illustrated are in every way a 
credit to the artist, who enters heartily into the spirit of the text, and 
who frequently radically departs from the accepted order of Santa 
Claus illustrations. 

& Otto Fuchs’s ‘‘Handbook on Linear Perspective, Shadows, and 
Reflections,’’ published by Ginn & Co., is designed to meet the 
demand for a comprehensive treatise on perspective drawing, for the 
use of students in art schools, colleges, and high and normal schools, 
and by architects, artists, and draftsmen generally. It begins with 
lucid explanations of the elementary principles; then, by means of 
carefully selected and graded problems, it develops a series of studies 
so comprehensive that the entire ground is covered, from the first 
rudiments to the requirements of the architect’s office and the artist’s 
studio. The problems given are interesting and instructive, and are 
free from the dry and wearisome theory so often characteristic of 
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handbooks. The work is not voluminous, yet at the same time it is 
fairly complete. The plates are printed on separate sheets, so that 
they may be placed side by side with the text, in order to keep the 
explanations and the drawings constantly connected. 
MOL 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

‘*The Speronara,’’ by Alexander Dumas, transiated by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 

‘*Denslow’s Night Before Christmas,’’ illustrated by W. W. 
Denslow. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

‘‘Alma Tadema,’’ by Helen Zimmern. The Macmillan Co. 50 
cents. 

‘‘The A B C of Photography,’” by Fayette J. Clute. Camera 
Craft Publishing Co. 25 cents. 

‘*The Kiss of Glory,’’ by Grace Duffie Boylan. -G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. $1.50. ‘ 

‘Delight the Soul of Art,’’ by Arthur Jerome Eddy. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.50 net. 

‘*The Art of the Vatican,’’ by Mary Knight Potter. L. C. Page 
& Co. $2 net. 

‘‘Heroines of Poetry,’’ by Constance E. Maud. John Lane. 
$1.50 net. 

‘‘The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton,’’ by Nathaniel Stephenson. John 
Lane. $1.20 net. 

‘A Dog Day,’’ by Walter Emanuel, pictured by Cecil Aldin. 
R. H. Russell. 

‘‘Dream Days,’’ by Kenseth Grahame, ‘illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish. John Lane. $2.50 net. 

‘*Social New York under the Georges,’ 
D. Appleton & Co. $5 net. 

“*Francezka,’’ by Molly Elliot Seawell. The Bowen-Merrill Co. 
$1.50 net. 

‘‘The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus,’’ by L. Frank Baum. 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. $1 net. 

‘*A Discussion of Composition,’’ by John Vrendenburgh Van Pelt. 
The Macmillan Co. $2 net. 

‘‘Lord Roberts’’ (Colored Print), by William Nicholson. R. H. 
Russell. $1. 
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by Esther Singleton. 
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